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PREFACE 


I T is in recent years that educationists have 
begun to look upon the curriculum as one of 
the fundamental problems of education. Unless we 
decide what is to be taught, we cannot determine 
the plan of the school, indeed its very location, 
its equipment, organization, the choice of teachers 
and the methods of teaching. In fact, much of 
our efficiency and well-being rests on what we 
decide to be the ultimate form of our curriculum. 
It is for this reason that I took up an aspect of 
this problem. I say an aspect, as it concerns one 
country and one people of that country. If the 
following, in any way, rivets attention to the im- 
portance of the problem, my labour will not have 
been in vain. Of course, this view differs from 
that of the school of thought which looks upon 
the curriculum as individual and as developing 
entirely from day to day work in the class-room. 

I taught in a secondary school. I superintended 
a training institution for teachers. I worked as the 
Registrar of a University. I was connected with 
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a divisional inspectorate of schools. This will show 
that what has been set forth is nothing visionary 
or purely idealistic. The Evolution of Curriculum 
in the Muslim Educational Institutions of India 
was conceived in India sometime in 1933, com- 
menced in London in November 1934, and com- 
pleted in Paris in June, 1935 : it now appears in 
1941 as it was in 1935. 

The title of this thesis, Al-Minhaj for curri- 
culum, is the term used in Arabic-speaking 
countries, particularly in JSmi* Azhar, J5mi‘ 
Misriyyah, and J5mi‘ Amrlkiyyah, Cairo, though 
BarnSmaj (or the DSrjah or ‘Ammiyya or the 
slang form Barnimij) is also used. In India, Ni^b 
conveys the same idea. 

I am grateful to Professor Foucher of the Uni- 
versity of Paris and to Professor Massi^on of 
the College de France and Mr. Mayhew, C.I.E., 
for their interest and encouragement. 

Professor Isaac L. Kandel of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, read the type- 
written copy and made valuable suggestions. 

To the late Sir Theodore Morison, Director of 
the British Institute in Paris, I am indebted for 
advice in arranging the translation of this thesis 
into French and for introduction to French society 
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in Paris during my stay there for the Doctorate. 
The thesis under the title of L'Evolution du 
Programme des Etudes dans les Establissements 

d’^ucation de VInde Musulmane was consequent- 
ly printed in Paris in 1935. 

I am very much obliged to Professor A. Siddiqi, 
of the University of Allahabad, for the pains he 
took in passing the final proofs and for his 
helpful criticism. 

Sayyid ‘A® Husain Sh5h of the staff of Shaikh 
Mu^mmad Ashraf, the Publisher, must be thank- 
ed for the assiduity with which he attended to 
corrections as also the Proprietor and the staff of 
the Ripon Press, Lahore. 

Muslim Town, 

Lahore, Punjab, G. M. D. SUFI. 

10th June, 1941. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I T is generally agreed that education denotes an 
attempt by which the adult members of a 
community transmit to succeeding generations, 
according to their own ideals of life, accumulated 
stores of knowledge, arts, customs, beliefs and 
other experiences which will help them in carry- 
ing on valuable activities of life effectively and 
economically. In this attempt, the state, society, 
environment, education, and the child all have 
their respective places. The community, as a 
whole, has to face the problems of forging a 
system for the reconstruction and evolution of its 
culture, with a view to making it capable of being 
transmitted to the best advantage. But, we cannot 
lose sight of the fact that every nation, at different 
stages of its history, and different nations at 
different stages of their march towards develop- 
ment are governed by various conditions and varied 
circumstances. It is not possible to prescribe any 
universal or an all-embracing system for all com- 
munities, or for a single community, for use at all 
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times. It is thus imperative to attempt a study of 
the conditions that govern cultural evolution and 
transmission of knowledge and social experience. 

There is no denying the fact that even civilized 
groups will relapse into comparative barbarism if 
transmission is not effective. We must remember 
that human young are so immature that, if left to 
themselves, they might not survive the vigours of 
environment. It is a fact that higher intellectual, 
aesthetic and spiritual experience can only be 
transmitted through steady effort and discipline. 
Every individual must appropriate this heritage 
through active personal effort. 

Two important factors, however, deserve con- 
sideration in the educational process. On the one 
hand, there is the rising generation consisting of 
immature and undeveloped beings. On the other, 
there is the accumulated experience of the race. 
Improper handling of these factors cannot be 
glossed over, and we have, therefore, to realize the 
importance of time in the transmission of social 
experience and of the need for selection. The 
new generation has to assimilate the fruits of toil 
extending over thousands of years of its prede- 
cessor, within the course of a few years : the span 
of ordinary life. Hence we are faced with the need 
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for selecting the significant and important aspects 
of this inheritance of the race. And then, we 
have to determine between learning through mere 
participation in the life of a community and in 
the family, and learning which becomes the special 
care of the miniature society called the school, the 
chosen medium of its accredited agents. This 
selected material, conveyed through the school, is 
the curriculum which is a body of selected racial 
experience, designed to stimulate the development 
of pupils to acquaint them with necessary know- 
ledge, to develop in them the fundamental skills, 
and to make clear to them the inter-relationship 
of the society they have to move in, and are ex- 
pected to be useful members of. 

Inevitably the personality of selectors, their 
philosophy of life, and their attitude to the world, 
in general, influence the selection of material. 
Factors of pride and prejudice could not be ignored. 
Pride due to wealth or social position may have 
resulted in the exclusion of manual occupations 
from schools. Prejudice against certain branches of 
knowledge due to religious injunctions — or their 
proper or improper interpretation — have influ- 
enced the curriculum in the past. Perhaps, this 
is the greatest factor which we must take into 
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account. Even in England, from medieval times 
to the early years of the 19th century, elementary 
education was supplied mainly by religious 
organizations. Schools met their expenses mostly 
from endowments, private beneficence and some- 
what from fees. It was only in 1833 that British 
Parliament voted £20,000 for public education. 
There was no state department for education 
then. The grant was distributed through religious 
organizations : the National Society and the British 
and Foreign School Society. The Emperor of 
Germany, in December 1890, was urging the special 
conference on educational reforms ‘ courageously 
to break with the medieval and monkish habit of 
mumbling away at much Latin and little Greek.’ 

Teaching was done mostly by the clergy during 
the early Middle Ages. Whatever learning there 
was, was largely due to the labours of the church. 
Education was, in a large measure, a preparation 
for the service of the church and such students 
ultimately became members of the secular or 
regular clergy. All studies were included in the 
seven liberal arts and theology. First came the 
‘trivium ’ (grammar, dialectic and rehtoric) leading, 
in modern nomenclature, as it were, to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, Then came the ‘ quadrivium ’ 
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(geometry, arithmetic, music and astronomy), or 
the degree of Master of Arts. It was not until 
the 12th and the 13th centuries that these subjects 
were studied. The reader will find in the succeed- 
ing chapters that these were the studies which the 
Saracens had for their education and which found 
their way to Europe through Moorish Spain. Such 
studies were inevitable, for, as a rule, religion held 
sway over the human mind, and the Mulld in Islam 
or the Padrt in Christianity was the instrument 
utilized for the spread of religious knowledge. 

It will be noticed, in the following pages, that 
amazingly great importance was attached to gram- 
mar in studies imparted in Islamic schools, as in 
the Middle Ages in Europe, not unlike schools of 
Sanskrit in India. The scientific spirit, or the spirit 
of inquiry that now pervades all departments of 
life, was usurped by the spirit of “ grammar,” viz., 
the acceptance of old and acquiescence in authority. 
Man’s mind, more or less, worked on what now 
looks to us as previously defined, conservative 
lines. Man’s mind now works on different lines — 
liberal and rational and scientific. Moreover, 
health and hygiene did not form such an integral 
part of school life as they do now. The modern 
student has to work very hard, particularly on 
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account of keen general competition to which the 
world is being increasingly driven, but perhaps 
the life of the medieval student was not, compara- 
tively speaking, quite so pleasant on the whole; 
and it appears that he had to plod more laboriously 
and that his task was far more tedious. A notice- 
able change is the increasing attention given to 
women’s education which did not receive suffi- 
cient care though it was not altogether neglected. 
By the rightful recognition of woman’s education, 
man is now conceding her, her position as his 
“better half.’’ At any rate, the old saying “that 
man and woman were one, but that one was man,” 
is actually being very considerably modified in 
practice. 
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CHAPTER I 


Curriculum under the Turks and 
Afghans in India 

I N order to understand the evolution of curricu- 
lum in the Muslim educational institutions of 
India, it is necessary to consider the cultural and 
political circumstance which brought India into 
contact with Arabia. During the first third of 
the 7th century of the Christian era, the Arabs 
had made a vigorous start with the art of reading 
and writing. The word Qur’an comes from qara'a, 
meaning ‘to read.’ And, in fact, education in 
Islam begins with the Qur’an. The study of its 
contents combined with that of the traditions of 
the Prophet gave rise to almost all the branches 
of Arabian learning. Perhaps, there is no single 
book which led people to study and which 
fostered learning and stimulated intellectual acti- 
vity in the world to the extent that the Qur’an 
has done. No book of this bulk has ever been 
enshrined so faithfully in man’s memory as the 
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Qur^n. A large proportion of one-seventh of the 
whole human race almost daily reads it or recites 
it or hears it. It is an extraordinary phenomenon, 
indeed a great miracle, that an ‘ unlettered ’ Arabian 
should have brought about such a revolution in 
the realm of letters and the domain of human 
knowledge. And it is indisputable that the Pro- 
phet’s personality and the Qur’an made the Muslim 
master of a large part of the world in a short 
time. 

As a result of an injunction of the Qur’an, it 
appears that elementary schools grew almost na- 
turally, the first formal class having been opened 
by about 9A.H. (630A.D.).* Since education began 
with the Qur’an, it was perhaps inevitable that a 
sacred place should be selected for the imparting 
of sacred knowledge. This explains why the 
mosque was found to be the most convenient 
place for holding the elementary school which, 
later, found its habitation in the vicinity of a 
public fountain to which boys of six were admit- 
ted. Along with boys, girls were allowed to 
attend school though co-education did not go 

• The Qur’an, Chapter IX, Section 15, has a verse (322) to the effect 
that religion should be studied and the people should be instructed. 
This verse was revealed at Medina in the 9th year of the Hijra. 
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beyond the elementary stage. At an early stage, 
with this study of the Qur’an (^viz., the Kalima or 
the Muslim religious formula, adhan or the call to 
prayer, Ayatu’l-Kursi, Suratu’l-Hashr — verses from 
the Qur’an, etc.) was associated the art of writing 
which, in fact, has given the elementary school 
its name of kutfab, maktab being its more popular 
variant eastwards and is classical Arabic. The 
teacher was called mu'allim. Writing was prac- 
tised on the lauh or the tablet. 

With the diffusion of knowledge, there began 
the secondary school or the madrasah, and the 
teacher was designated mudarris. The seat of 
higher learning on account of its association with 
the chief mosque of a city came to be known as 
Jami' (which otherwise means the mosque of 
assembly where J um'a or Friday prayers are offered 
by the congregation). Daru'l-Ilm or Daru'l-Hik- 
mah are other names of seats of learning. The 
head of the Jami' was the Shaihh. Imam and later 
'Allamah which meant a savant and was also used 
for an officer of the rank of a rector or president. 
Ustad meant the Professor of a University. I am 
using the more common terms though others, too, 
were applicable. 

In the elementary school, the learning and 
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reciting of the Qur^n was the principal course of 
instruction and, along with it, writing and simple 
computation. To this must be added rudimentary 
knowledge of Islam enabling Muslims to fulfil 
their religious duties. Grammar appears to have 
been added by ‘All, the fourth Caliph, or his disciple 
Duwali, as enabling people, particularly non- Arabs, 
to read the Qur^n correctly. Khalil and his pupil 
Slbawaih made it into a regular science. This 
addition occurred probably at the inception of 
what may be termed the secondary stage of ins- 
truction. Passages from the Qur’an were not at 
times very clear to some people, and these had 
to be explained. This gave rise to Tafstr or 
exegesis. Expressions that required elucidation 
involved reference to similar passages in older 
or contemporary Arabic literature, mostly in verse. 
The study of poetry was, therefore, encouraged 
by Ibn ‘AbbSs, a cousin of the Prophet. As, 
however, the poet excited the warrior, the history 
of old Arabic tribes taking part in battles came 
in and Muslim scholars had recourse to the 
scrutiny of the genealogy of narrators of martial 
events of yore and of those tribes. Caliph ‘Umar 
enjoined popular proverbs and beautiful poems to 
form subjects of instruction. 
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Islam ushered in a complete break from the 
heathen world in several ways. Customs and 
usages of heathen Arabs could no longer serve 
their purpose for the new order of society. A 
clean slate had to be made on which the conduct 
of the Prophet and his companions was to be 
inscribed to guide the Muslim. Hence the im- 
portance of Hadith which literally signifies a com- 
munication or a narrative. 

The obligation of a pilgrimage to Mecca led the 
Muslims to know the towns and countries through 
which they had to pass. Geographical works, 
several of them under the title of al-Masdlik wa'l 
Mamalik, or Roads and Realms, were written. 
Every mosque had to face the Ka‘ba in Mecca. The 
builder of the mosque had to know the latitude and 
longitude of the Ka‘ba with reference to the site of 
his choice. This also incidentally brought in astro- 
nomy. Computation or simple arithmetic was 
there, but fractions were necessary for calculating 
the shares of inheritance regulated under Fiqh — 
the law of Islam. Algebra was known to the Arabs 
in the lifetime* of the Prophet. Geometry was 
required in connexion with designs and measure- 
ments. The scrutiny of genealogy and biographies 

* Slane*8 Ihn KhallxkSrCs Dictionary, Vol. I, Introduction, p. xxi. 
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of grammarians, poets, doctors of law, and other 
leaders of thought and action brought about a desire 
for the study of history and its subsequent compila- 
tion. Scholastic theology was introduced by the 
Mu‘tazilites (a school of Islamic thinkers) whose 
rise may be traced to the years 105-31 A.H. (723-48 
A.D.). This speculative theology was brought 
into touch with philosophy and with the Greek 
school of thought by the Arabic translations of 
Greek philosophers. A tangible result of this 
contact was the Encyclopedia or course of study, 
formulated about 390 A.H. (1000 A.D.). The 
system was arranged at Basra by the Muslim So- 
ciety known as ‘ Ikhwanu’s-Safa ’ or the Brothers 
of Purity or Sincerity. The Encyclopedia is com- 
posed of fifty-one treatises grouped under the 
general heads of Propaedentics or preliminary learn- 
ing, Natural Science, Metaphysics and Theology. 
Dealing first with concrete subjects and then with 
the more complicated problems of life until the 
theories of divine law are reached, ‘ the Encyclo- 
pedia is probably the best attempt at a harmoniza- 
tion of philosophy with revelation’ and is a complete 
educational system that Islamic learning presents 
within 400 years of its life. Medicine was origi- 
nally transplanted from India, though it was sub- 
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sequently improved also by contact with transla* 
tions from Greek. Alchemy had a fascination for 
the human mind at the time, and Kt^lid. the son 
of Yazid I, fostered its study in the first century 
of Hijra to an extent that it formed the sub- 
sequent basis of chemistry when Jabir ibn Hay- 
yan’s interest in the subject became a model for 
later alchemists. Astronomy under Fazari also 
found its way as a subject of study and later 
flourished in several Mushm countries. 

All aspects of public and private life and busi- 
ness were regulated through laws enunciated by 
religion. The science of these laws is Fiqh, liter- 
ally meaning intelligence, knowledge. All legal 
studies in Islam were based on the Qur’an, the 
Sunnak (traditions), the IjmS' or the general con- 
sensus of the great imams (leaders), and on the 
qiyds, i.e., principles deduced from all these three 
sources. 

In the light of the above we can, therefore, con- 
struct the early curricula as consisting of (1) the 
Qur’an and the qird'at or the recitation of the 
Qur’an, (2) Calligraphy, (3) Grammar, (4) Poetry, 
(5) the Traditions, (6) Arithmetic, (7) Algebra, 
(8) Geometry, (9) Geography, (10) Astronomy, 
(11) Fiqh or Islamic law, (12) Isnad or scrutiny 
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of genealogy, (13) Biography, (14) History, (15) 
Medicine, and (16) Alchemy. 

The first two definitely formed the course of 
studies of the elementary school which we know 
as the Kuttdh or the Maktab. Simple arithmetic 
was an important subsidiary. Elements of Gram- 
mar, Poetry (selections from poets) Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Geometry, Biography (^Ahadt^u'l-Anbi- 
ya — Lives of Prophets) and Traditions may have 
been the course for the secondary school or the 
madrasah, and the remaining subjects formed the 
basis for higher studies. Specialization in parti- 
cular branches followed it. Very often travel 
was a necessary concomitant of general education 
which, no doubt, the Hajj — obligatory once in life- 
time — must have considerably fostered. Scores 
of instances show that most of the noted scholars 
invariably underwent great hardships in travel in 
pursuit of knowledge. People who travelled ex- 
tensively were the people who learnt geography 
by means of globes at a time when, as Draper 
shows, the Christian doctrine of Rome and Cons- 
tantinople was asserting that the earth is flat. 

Educational institutions were established where- 
ever Islam went. The chief seats in earlier days 
were — (1) Mecca, (2) Medina, (3) Ba^a, (4) Knfa 
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{‘Iraq), (5) Yemen, (6) Damascus, (7) Cairo, (8) 
Nishapur(Iran), and (9) Baghdad. These and other 
institutions produced scholars who were juris- 
consults, Imams and Lawyers, Traditionists, Gram- 
marians, Geographers and Travellers, Historians, 
Biographers, Poets, Philosophers, Lexicographers, 
Philologists, Writers on Natural History, Collec- 
tors and Editors of Poems, and Encyclopaedists. 
They also supplied the state with statesmen and 
generals, with officials for different departments, 
the court, the treasury, the tribunals of justice, 
the post office, etc., and graduates who practised 
law, worked as professors, or became theologians. 

Towards the West, Muslim learning founded 
great schools at Cordova, Granada, Toledo, Seville 
and elsewhere. “At these places, during the 
eleventh century, when, in the Christian schools 
■of the East and West alike, learning was at a very 
low ebb,” writes a Christian historian of Edu- 
cation, “the Muslims were teaching arithmetic, 
geometry, trigonometry, physics, astronomy, bio- 
logy, medicine, surgery, logic, metaphysics, and 
jurisprudence. These Moorish institutions were 
colleges in the literal sense, for the students lived 
in them together with the professors. Through 
these colleges, the highest spirit of culture and 
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investigation flourished. The sciences were great- 
ly advanced. Arabic notation (originally imported 
from India) was introduced in place of cumber- 
some Roman numerals. Many inventions and dis- 
coveries were made, and practical achievements, 
like navigation, exploration, commerce and indus- 
tries were developed. Hence Draper is naturally 
led ‘to deplore the systematic manner in which 
the literature of Europe has contrived to put out 
of sight our scientific obligations to the Muham- 
madans.’ And it was in the colleges of the 
Moors that the mediaeval Christians afterwards 
found a model for their universities. It would, in- 
deed, be difficult to over-estimate the remarkable 
influence of the Moorish development upon Euro- 
pean civilization.” 

The first contact of Islam with India was through 
Sind including Multan when the seventeen year 
youth, ‘Imadu’d-Din Muhammad ibnQasim, march- 
ing his army by way of Sluraz and through Mekran» 
arrived in 93 A.H. (711 A.D.). The effects of this 
contact were not very extensive. After several 
vicissitudes to which Arab rule in Sind was sub- 
jected, the Governor who held Multan was ousted 
by Sulen MahmOd of Ghazna at the end of the 
10th century of the Christian era. We have, 
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therefore, to turn to the northwest of India for 
the flow of the stream of Islamic learning and 
culture into this country. 

The Muslims first invaded Afghanistan in 41 
A.H. (661 A.D.) which, for purposes of our dis- 
cussion, three centuries later, passed into the pos- 
session of Mahmud of Ghazna (388-421 A.H.= 
988-1080 A.D.) who annexed the Punjab in 417 
A.H. (1026 A.D.). The annexation of the Punjab 
was a prelude to the definite settlement of the 
Muslims into the interior of this country although 
Multan had already Muslim colonists. Here it is 
necessary that we should pause to see what Ghazna 
did in those days in regard to learning, for, after 
all, it was this same learning that found its way 
into India. 

Much of the early life of Mahmud is not known.. 
He received his education under the tutorship of 
a learned man, knew the Qur’an by heart and was 
familiar with Muslim law and Tradition. He is said 
to be a poet and was considered a scholar of some 
repute. He is said to have been the author of a 
book named Tafndu'l-Furtt which was regarded 
as a standard work on Fiqh. He took part in the 
religious and literary discussions of the scholars at 
his court with the healthy interest of a learned 
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Muslim.* He was a great patron of learning and 
his court was the rendezvous of scholars from all 
parts of the Muslim world. ‘ Any man or woman 
•of remarkable intellectual gifts was at once sent 
for to adorn his court.’ Mahmud founded a 
University at Ghazna containing a vast collection 
•of valuable books on all branches of literature and 
various languages ; and whenever a town was cap- 
tured, all rare volumes found in its libraries were 
transplanted to the Sul^n’s seat of government. 
There was also a museum of natural curiosities. 
The great poet philosopher ‘Unsuri was the 
rector of the University. ‘Utbi wrote Ta'rikh-i- 
Yamlm. Asadi TusI was a scholar. He brought 
in Firdausi who wrote the Shdh-nama. Other 
noted litterateurs were Ghada’iri. Asadi, ‘Asjadi, 
Farrukhi, Minuchihri, Daqiqi, A great savant was 
Abu Sulaiman KhiSbi. ‘Allama Hamadani was 
the great traditionist of the age. He was a great 
master of the art of story-writing and paved the 
way for Hariri. 

Mas'ud (421-432 A.H. =1030-1040 A.D.) main- 
tained the traditions of his father about the 
patronage of literary men. He paid particular 


*The Life and Times of Sultdn Mahmud of Ghazna by Dr. Muliam- 
-mad NSzim — 1931. 
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attention to the diffusion of learning “ placing its- 
benefits within the easy reach of the general public 
by establishing educational institutions in the 
several cities of his large dominions.” * Qa(h Abn 
Muhammad Nasihi wrote the Fiqh-i-Mas'udi. 
Biruni, who wrote Al-Qariunu'l-Mas'udi, bears 
testimony to the Sul^n’s liberality towards the 
learned and the cause of learning. Sanskrit and 
Greek were studied for enriching the stores of 
Arabic and Persian. Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Astrology, Philosophy, Medicine and Pharmacology 
were favourite subjects of study with Muslim 
scholars. Persian was now beginning to acquire a 
standing which subsequently helped it in assuming 
the position of the lingua franca of the East. 
Bahram (512-547 A.H.=1118-1152 A.D.) stimulated 
the translation of foreign works into Persian. 
Hakim Sana’i, a great mystic, philosopher and 
poet, flourished at this time. 

For nearly two centuries (366-582 A.H.=976- 
1186 AD.) the Ghaznavids ruled. The later des- 
cendants, being pressed by Seljuqs first, and Ghurls 
afterwards, found the Punjab a safe resort and 
chose Lahore for their residence. The transfer- 

*Promotion of Learning in India during Muhammadan Rule (by 
Muhammadans) — N.N. Law, (1916), p. 12. 
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■ence of the court from Ghazna to Lahore marks 
the definite stage at which Muslim learning was 
transplanted to Indian soil. The marked literary 
predilections of the Sul^ns of Ghazna and the 
■application of the resources of the state to the 
promotion of learning benefited Lahore whither 
‘ Ulama,’ scholars and scientists migrated. 

The House of Ghur (602-607 A.H.=1206-1210 
A.D.) was short-lived, though Muhammad of Ghur 
must be credited with the founding of the college 
at Ajmer. The successors of Qutbu’d-Din Aibak, 
however, encouraged learning in India and made 
their intellectual contact felt in the country. 
With the conquest of Hindustan, the seat of 
Muslim power was shifted from Lahore to Delhi. 
It was first from Lahore and then from Delhi 
that Islamic thought filtered into the provinces of 
India. 

During the time of Sultan Iltutmish (607-633 
A.H.=1211-1236 A.D.) Amir Kuhani, Naslru’d- 
Dln and Fakhru’l-Mulk (an ex-Wazir of Baghdad) 
were noted scholars. A great madrasah was set 
up in Delhi known as the Mu'izzI College after 
the late SulSn Mu‘izzu’d-Din Muhammad (pre- 
viously §hihabu’d-Dln)ibn Sam of Ghur, the patron 
>of Aibak. A Mu'izzI school was established at 
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Badalln also. In Sul^naRa(U 3 rya’s time, this college 
had Maulana Badru’d-Din IsISq BukhSrI as its 
head. Minhaju’d-Din ibn Siraju’d-Din (or Min- 
haj’us-SirSj) the historian, author of the Tabaqat-i- 
Nasirt was the principal of the Nasiriyyah College 
of Delhi established by Nasiru’d-Din (644-664 
A.H.=1246-1266 A.D.) the scholar scribe Sultan 
of the Slaves of Delhi. Jullundur, in the Punjab, 
had a college as perhaps a convenient place midway 
between Lahore and Delhi. Sultan ‘Izzu’d-Din 
(1266-1287 A.D.) attracted a number of literary 
men from abroad on account of the ravages of the 
Mongols in KhurSsan where these workers must 
have found intolerable conditions for the pursuit 
of knowledge. The literary society at Delhi was 
almost in bloom where Amir Khusrav was streng- 
thening the foundations of a new language known 
to us as Urdu. ShaiHi ‘Uthman Tirmidhi. how- 
ever, continued his researches at Lahore and did 
not move down to Delhi despite the request of 
Prince Muhammad whose patronage of letters 
Diyau’d-Din BaranI, the almost contemporary 
historian, records on the strength of the statements 
of Amir Khusrav and Amir Hasan. Balban’s 
advice to his son. Prince Muhammad, to spare no 
pains to discover men of genius and to cherish 
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them by kindliness and munificence was fully 
carried out by the latter. Balban visited learned 
men at their own houses. Some of the note- 
worthy figures of the age were Shai^ Farldu’d- 
Dln Ganj-i-Shakar. Shaikh Bahau’d-Din, Shaikh 
Badru’d-Din, ‘Arif of Ghazna. Khwaia Qutbu’d- 
Din Bakhtyar ISki and Sayyid Maula (who is 
associated with the foundation of the academy at 
Delhi). Even the great Sa‘dl was invited from 
Shiraz, but he excused himself on the score of the 
feebleness of his old age. The well-known among 
the teachers of colleges were : Shamsu‘d-Dln 
Khwarizmi. Shamsu’d-Din Qaushaji, Burhanu’d- 
Din Bazzaz, Najmu’d-Din Dimashql and Kamalu’d- 
Dln Zahid. 

It is here that we can place together the frag- 
ments that enable us to record what the ordinary 
course of instruction then was.* 

The important subjects of study may be stated 
to be as follows : — 

(1) Grammar.— (i) Etymology (n) S 3 mtax 
(m) Rhetoric. 

(2) Literature. 

*An-‘Nadwah, February 1909, p. 7, Maulawl Abdul Hayy, the late 
Ns^im or Director of the DSrul-*Ulnxn Nadwa, Lucknow, United 
Provinces, India. 
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(3) Logic. 

(4) Islamic Law. 

(5) Principles of Islamic Law. 

(6) Quranic Commentary. 

(7) Hadlth (Apostolic Tradition). 

(8) Mysticism. 

(9) Scholasticism (Religious Philosophy). 

The books used were : Grammar — (i) Mishah 

(n) Kafiya (Hi) Luhhu'l-Alhah by Qadi Nasiru’d- 
Dln al-Bai<tewi. Later, the Irsh^ by Qadi Shihab- 
u’d-Din of Daulatabad was added. 

Literature. — The Maqamatu'l-Harrn was the 
chief text-book. Its study was most intensive. 
Ordinarily, it was practically memorized. Hadrat 
Ni^mu’d-Din Auliya (634-725 A.H.= 1236-1324 
A.D.), the great saint and scholar of Delhi, studied 
this book under his teacher Shamsu’d-Din al- 
Khwarizml (subsequently known as Shamsu’l- 
Mulk) and notes in his writings that he committed 
to memory forty Maqamat of Hariri. 

The importance of the book requires a note. 
Maqdmatu'l-Harln, (the ‘Sittings’ or ‘Assemblies’ of 
Harlri,)is a work of imagination, a kind of dramatic 
anecdote, and esteemed as a great literary treasure 
in the Arabic language. It is a collection of fifty 
pieces narrating the adventures of one Abu Zaid 
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of Sarnj from the mouth of HariA ibn Hammam> 
It is a work of prose with verses and poems suited 
to the occasion, and extends over 250 pages of the 
royal octavo size in clear, distinct Arabic type. 
The Maqamat became classical in the lifetime of 
the author who received complimentary poems 
and solid proofs of esteem from his admirers. The 
great Zama khsh ari read the 'Assemblies ' with de- 
light and placed them on a level with the Mu'al- 
laqat. The fame of the Maqamat spread to Jews 
and Christians who translated or imitated them in 
Hebrew and Syriac. Some specimens were render- 
ed into Latin in the 18th century and a monu- 
mental edition of them was produced by de Sacy 
in 1822 A.D. This was followed by numerous 
editions both Oriental and European and transla- 
tions have been published in several modern Euro- 
pean languages. No less than fifty commentators 
have attempted its exposition. The critical scholar 
has, however, considered the subject-matter too 
trivial for such elegant literary effort. 

The author of the Maqamat, Abn Muhammad 
al-Qasim ibn ‘All ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Uthman 
al-HarIri of Basra was one of the ablest writers of 
his time. He was born in 446 A.H. (1054 A.D.) 
and died in 516 A.H. (1122 A.D.) at the age of 
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68. At Basra, Hariri held the office of the head 
of the intelligence department to the court. The 
composition of the 'Assemblies' occupied the last 
twenty years of Hariri’s life. To several of the 
'Assemblies ' he adds notes. As the adventures of 
the fictitious Abu Zaid are disconnected, there is 
no order in the sequence of the compositions. The 
scene is shifted from one place to another, and the 
hero appears alone or with his family in poverty 
or wealth without any attempt to form a conti- 
nuous history. In the 'Assemblies' however, the 
highest literary forms of the Arabic language are 
united and the Maqdmat, therefore, deservedly 
forms the text-book for those who want to obtain 
a profound and scientific knowledge of the Arabic 
language. Grammar, lexicography, rhetoric, poetry, 
history, biography, popular customs and proverbs, 
theology, religious traditions, civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal law — all enter into the work. 

Logic. — The commentary on the Shamsivvah. 
The original ar-Risalatu' sh-Shamsivvah by ‘All ibn 
‘UmarNajmu’d-Dinal-IGitibi al-Qazwini(died 675 
A.H.=1276 A.D.) was the principal text-book on 
logic in all Muslim schools for over six centuries. 
The author was a pupil of Nasiru’d-Din TusI 
(1201-1274 A.D.), the well-known politician of 
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the period of the Mongol invasion. Al-]^tibl was 
a profound philosopher and wrote the Shamsivvah 
at the request of Shamsu'd-Din, the son of BahSu’d- 
Din, the minister of the time. The book consists 
of (1) Introduction (2), (3) and (4) Chapters 
and a conclusion. The Asiatic Society of Bengal 
published the text and its English translation by 
Dr. Sprenger in 1854. The text is limited to 29 
pages. 

Islamic Law. — ^The well-known Al-Hidayak 
held the ground for several centuries. 

Al-Hidayah fi'l FurtV (or the guide in particular 
points) was composed by Shaikh Burh5nu’d-Dln 
Abu’l liasan ‘All al-MarghinSnl, a great lawyer, 
distinguished of all of his contemporaries. He 
was born at Marghiian, a town of Farghana in 
Mawara’u’n-Nahr (Transoxiana) about 530 A.H. 
(1135 A.D.) and died in 593 A.H. (1197 A.D.). 
He acquired his knowledge mostly on his travels. 
Burhanu’d-Din ‘All wrote several books on juris- 
prudence, including the Biduyatu'l-Muhtadi, an 
introduction to the study of law based on Qudurl’s 
Mu^Oasar and Shaybani’s al-Jami'u's-Saghir. On 
account of the abstruseness of his Bidayah, he felt 
he should write its exposition or siMrh. This 
is the well-known Hidayah which later writers 
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repeatedly edited and annotated. The Hidayah is, 
in fact, an extract from a number of several earlier 
standard works on jurisprudence condensed into 
a treatise. It leans to the doctrines of Imam Abu 
lianifa and has “the advantage of combining with 
the authorities the different opinions and explica- 
tions of the principal commentators on all disputed 
points together with reasons for preferring any 
one adjudication in particular.” The principles of 
Islamic law are thus fully brought out, and the 
student has not only the dictum but also the most 
ample explanation of it. A printed edition of the 
Hidayah in four volumes was published in Cairo 
in 1326 A.H. = 1908 A.D. 

In the original, the subjects are dealt with as 
follows : — Volume I — Purification, Prayer, Alms, 
Fasting, Pilgrimage. Volume II — Marriage, Foster- 
age, Divorce, Manumission, Vows, Punishments, 
Larceny, the Institutes, Foundlings, Troves, Fugi- 
tive Slaves, Missing Persons, Partnership, Appro- 
priations. Volume III — Sale, ' Sarf' Sale, Bail, 
Transfer of Debts, Duties of the Qadt, Evidence, 
Retraction of Evidence, Agency claims. Acknow- 
ledgments, Compositions, 'MudaralMt', Deposits, 
Loans, Gifts, Hire, 'Mukatib ’, ‘ Vita,’ Compulsion, 
‘Institutions’, Licensed Slaves, Usurpations. 
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Volume IV — Pre-emption, Partition, Compacts 
of Cultivation, Compacts of Gardening, Dhabh. 
Sacrifices, Abominations, Cultivation of Waste 
Lands, Prohibited Liquors, Hunting, Pawns, 
Offences against the Person, Fires, Levying of 
Fines, Wills, Hermaphrodites. 

Mul^mmad Tughluq is credited with having 
known the Hidayah by heart.* 

Principles of Islamic Law. — (l)Manaru'l- Anwar 
and its commentaries. 

Manaru'l- Anwar discusses the foundations of 
law. The author, Hafizu'd-Din Abu’l Barakat an- 
Nasafl, was born at Nasaf in Bukhara. He taught 
in KirmSn, migrated to Baghdad and died at Ijaj 
in Khuzistan. a province of Iran, in 701 A.H. 
(1301 A.D.). 

(2) Kanzu'l-umMl ila ma'rifati'l-uMl, generally 
known as U sulu'l-Bazdam, or the ‘ Principles ' by 
Bazdawi. 

‘All ibn Muhammad al-Bazdawi (really Pazdawl) 
was an eminent jurist of the Hanafi School, and 
was born in 397 A.H. (1006 A.D.) at Pazdah, a 
fortress about 10 miles from Nasaf (or Nakhshab) 
a town in BuklurS. He studied almost all branches 
of Islamic literature under a reputed professor of 

• Masaliku'l-AbfSr by Shihgbu'd-DIn A^mad ‘AbbSs. 
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each branch but made jurisprudence his special 
study. He was buried at Samarqand in 482 A.H. 
{1089 A.D.). U Mlu'l-Bazdaun deals with the 
knowledge of the text and determination of the 
various sources from which the ordinances are 
derived. Bazdawi criticizes the theories of the 
other three schools of Muslim jurisprudence. 

Taf^r (Commentary of the Qur’an) : — 

(1) Madarik 

(2) Ka shshd f 

(3) Baidam 

(1) Maddriku't-Tanztl is the commentary on the 
Qur’an by ‘Abdullah ibn Ahmad Hafizu’d-Din an- 
Nasafl. It is one of the most popular commen- 
taries among the Sunnis. The author composed 
several works on the Quranic branches, jurispru- 
dence and theology. He died in 701 A.H. (1310 
AD.). 

(2) Al-Kashshaf 'an Haqaiqi't-Tanzil is the 
well-known commentary on the Qur’an by Abu’l 
Qasim Mahmud ibn ‘Umar al-Zama khsh arl, the 
great scholar, theologian and philologist. The 
author was born at Zama khsh ar. a village in 
Khwarizm in 467 AH. (1075 A.D.) and died in 
538 A.H. (1144 A.D.). Despite the fact that this 
commentary has Mu‘tazila (rationalistic) bias, it 
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has been widely read in orthodox circles. Al-Zam- 
akhsh an declares, for instance, that the Qur’an is 
‘ created ’ and devotes most attention to dogmatic 
exegesis of a philanthropical nature, only slightly 
attending to tradition. But, by a detailed exposi- 
tion of the beauties of the Qur’an, he supports 
the doctrine that the Qur’an is a miracle. In 
the Western lands of Islam, his dogmatic point 
of view gave great offence, but Ibn Khaldun places 
him high over other commentators. The Ka shsha f 
is indeed a work of great genius and learning and 
was composed at the request of Abu’l Hasan, Sharif 
of Mecca, and was completed in 525 A.H. (1133 
A.D.) at Mecca. 

(3) Al-Bai^wi’s Anwaru't-TanzU wa Asraru't- 
Ta'unl is a commentary on the Qur’an based 
on the KashsjfMf of ‘Allama Zama khsh arl but 
considerably amplified from other sources, viz., 
Raghib, ]^zi, etc. The Sunnis regard it as the 
best commentary on the Qur’an. The author 
knows how best to compress large material in 
a small compass but is not always very accurate 
and complete in his historical exegesis, lexicology, 
grammar, dialectic, and about various readings. 
The commentary has very often been printed in 
Iran, Egypt, Turkey and India. Fleischer’s edition 
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was published at Leipzig in 1848 A.D. Owing to 
its great popularity, numerous super-commentaries- 
have been published. The author, ‘Abdullah ibn 
‘ Umar al-BaidawI, was a son of the chief justice 
of Fars and was himself a judge in Shiraz. He 
finally settled in Tabriz where he died in 716 A.H. 
(1316 A.D.). Al-Baidawl’s T of sir is a vast treasure 
of Quranic learning and belongs to the School of 
Shafi‘1. The Ka shsha f and other Mu'tazilite works 
come in for a good deal of refutation in this 
commentary, though at many places Al-Bai(fewl 
has unconsciously given expression to Mu'tazilite 
principles. 

Hadlth (Apostolic Tradition) : — 

(1) Mashdriqu'l-Anwar. 

(2) Masahthu' s-Surmah. 

(1) Hasan ibn Muhammad ‘Umarl, commonly 
called Radlu’d-Din, was born at Lahore in the 
Punjab in 577 A.H. (1181 A.D,). His father 
took him to Ghazna in his childhood where he 
had his education. From Ghazna he went to 
Baghdad where he obtained access to the Caliph 
by whom he was appointed consul in India, and 
served in this capacity for 17 years. He returned 
to Baghdad and died there in 650 A.H. (1225 A.D.)* 
but was buried in Mecca in accordance with his- 
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last wishes. His work the Mashariqu'l-Anwar is 
a collection of 2,246 genuine traditions. Each 
tradition is accompanied by a reference to the 
two most authentic collections by al-Bukharl and 
Muslim. The Mashariq is divided into 12 sections 
which are further sub-divided into various 
chapters. 

(2) Abu Mul^mmad al*Husain ibn MasUd al- 
Farra’ Baghawi, an authority on Tradition, and 
an interpreter of the Qur’an, was a native of Bagh 
or Baghshur in Khurasan and died over 80 years 
of age in 516 A.H. (1122 A.D.). His fame rests 
on his collection of Traditions compiled from 
the seven fundamental works. In Masalnhu's- 
Sunnah (Lamps of the Traditions) the traditions 
are divided into chapters after a regular plan. 
Shai^ Wallu’d-Din in 737 A.H. brought out a 
revised edition of this work, adding a chapter to 
each section and called it Mishkatu'l Masahih 
(the Niche for Lamps). It is popular on account 
of its fullness and practical arrangement. ‘Abdul 
Haqq Dihlawi translated the work into Persian, 
and added a commentary in Akbar’s time. 

Mysticism. — (1) 'Awarif by Shaikh Shihabu'd- 
Dln as-Suhrawardl. (2) Fusu^'l-Hikam by Ibn- 
u’l-‘Arabl. 
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(1) 'A'warifu'l-Ma'drif (Bounties of Know- 
ledge) is a book of 283 folios with 21 lines to a folio 
written by Shihabu’d-Din Abu liafs ‘Umar ibn 
Muhammad as-Suhrawardi who died in 632 A.H. 
(1234 AD.)* He was a nephew of Abu’n-Najib, 
the founder of the Suhrawardi order of Sufis. It 
was through him and another disciple Najmu’d- 
Dln al-Kubra’ that the order of Suhrawardis was 
spread in Muslim lands. To Bahau’d-Din Zaka- 
riya Multani is the credit of introducing Sufism of 
this order in India. And Bahau’d-Din (d. 600 
AH. = 1261 AD.) was a disciple of Shihabu’d-Din 
‘Umar, the author of the 'Awdriful-Ma'arif. 
Several Sufis of Gujrat studied this book as a text. 
It is based on the Qur’an, Hadith and the sayings 
of Sufis. In a couple of chapters, the origin of 
Sufism in Islam and the etymology of the word 
Mfi is discussed. The principal stages and the 
aphorisms of the Sufis are reviewed. The work 
was composed in Mecca and has 63 chapters. 

(2) Fumsu'l-Hikam (Bezels of Philosophy ) con- 
tains, in 27 chapters (each of which is named after 
one of the Prophets), a collection of maxims and 
aphorisms and was composed by Muhyi’d-Din 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-‘Arabi in 627 A.H. (1229 
AD.). The celebrated mystic was styled by his fol- 
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lowers ash-Shaikhu’l-Akbar (the Grand Master). 
Though bom at Murcia (in Spain) in 561 A.H. 
(1165 A.D.), he spent 30 years in Seville. Later 
he set out on his travels to the East and never 
returned to Spain. His fame went with him every- 
where, and he was the recipient of pensions from 
persons of means which he bestowed in charity. 
When in Asia Minor, he received from the Chris- 
tian Governor the gift of a house, hut he presented 
it to a beggar. He settled in Damascus where he 
died in 638 A.H. (1240 A.D.), some thirty years 
before the great Rumi (Maulana Jalalu’d-Din). 

Some 150 of his works are known to exist, and 
this is said to be only half of what he actually 
composed. Various theologians took exception to 
the contents of his writings and charged him with 
heretical doctrines. He was denounced as a Zindtq 
and in Egypt there was a movement to assassinate 
him. But Ibnu’l-'Arabi had many followers and 
zealous defenders. He sets his face against the 
extreme pantheistic tendencies which characterize 
Iranian Sufism. In one of his poems he declared; 
“ I am not one of those who say Ibn Hakam said 
so-and-so, Ahmad said so-and-so emd Nu‘man said 
so-and-so.” He relies on his own observation and 
his intellect and is not the slave of the opinions 
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of Others. 

In 598 A.H. (1201-2 A.D.) IbnuV Arab! made the 
acquaintance of a learned lady at Mecca during his 
stay there, and later he wrote a small collection of 
love-poems celebrating her learning and loveliness 
and their mutual friendship, but in the following 
year he found it advisable to write a commentary on 
these. These poems with an English translation of 
both the poems and the commentary have been 
published by Professor R.A. Nicholson (London, 
1911). 

The Fufus has been the subject of numerous 
commentaries in Arabic, Persian and Turkish. 

(3) Naxjdu'n-Nufds — notes and comments on 
the Fusus, and 

(4) Lama'dt, a tract in prose and verse on 
mystic love, by Fakhru’d-Dln al-‘Iraqi, a disciple 
of Bahau’d-Din Zakariya of Multan, were added 
in course of time. 

Scholasticism (Scholastic Theology). — (1) Shar- 
hu's-Saha’if. (2) Introduction of Abu Shakur Salmi 
was also studied in certain seats of learning. 

This same curriculum more or less continued 
for over two hundred yeeirs to the close of the 
15th century in India. As a contrast in the West 
(viz., Africa and Spain), it may be stated that Ibn 
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^Idan (732-808 A.H.=1332-1406 A.D.) complete 
cd his studies by 20 or 21 years of age. He began 
with the Qur’an, two Arabic poems on the Qur’an 
in respect of its readings and orthography. His 
next study was the Traditions. The great classical 
poets followed. Law succeeded. Access was ob- 
tained to the library containing more than 3,000 
volumes on Tradition, Law, Grammar, Philology, 
general literature and Poetry. Logic, Dogmatic 
Theology, Jurisprudence, and Philosophy were 
studied thereafter. Three years of further study 
under a Shaikh completed Ibn Khaldun’s education. 

Very active participation in disputations was a 
feature of scholastic studies. The student would 
not confine himself to a single teacher or a single 
school or college or to a single city for his educa- 
tion. If Traditions were studied under an able 
Traditionist, the pupil would repair several miles 
to a competent logician to study that subject. 
Whenever we look at the education of a notable 
figure, we invariably find that he travelled long 
distances to study under a particular scholar of 
distinction. According to Ibn KhallikSn. Abu’l 
Qasim Sulaiman had contact with a thousand 
professors for study. The case of Ibn Khaldun is 
indicative of the usual practice though obviously 
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everywhere the details were different. Very often 
a Shaikh took the text as a mere excuse for a lecture 
of his own, embodying his own observations, his 
own experiences, and his own conclusions which 
perhaps resulted in enormous commentaries on 
these subjects. There were also itinerant lecturers 
who, for love of travel or desire to propagate their 
own particular researches, formed ‘ moving classes’. 
The caravanserai or the masjid was their hospice 
and the Mutawalli or the Imam their ipso facto host. 
We should not, therefore, think that the curriculum 
sketched above was necessarily always rigid. It 
could not be so in the realm of letters where perfect 
democracy was ascendant under certain conditions. 

Sultan Jalalu’d-Din Khilil was a ruler of marked 
literary taste. The intellectual atmosphere that he 
inherited from his predecessors was fostered by him 
and the presence of Taju’d-Din al-‘Iraqi, Khwaja 
Hasan, Muwayyid Diwana, Amir Arslan Quli, 
Tkhf-ivaru’d-Dln Yaghl, Baqir Khatir kept up the 
level of literary standard. Amir Khusrav’s pre- 
sence enlivened the feast of reason by the sweet- 
ness of his music. Nizamu’d-Din Auliya’ en- 
couraged Khusrav who showed his genius in music 
as in letters. The imperial library at the metropo- 
lis was entrusted to the care of the poet-musician. 
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* AlSu'd-I^n’s prime minister, Shamsu'l-Mulk, was 
ti learned man who took part in practical teaching 
in his earlier days. He taught the Maqaniatul- 
Harin to Nizamu’d-Din Auliya’. 

Among the Tughluqs, Muhammad Tughluq was 
an unrivalled scholar, but his idealism as a ruler 
was far in advance of his times, Rruz Shah was a 
great figure and his college at Delhi was a sublime 
•contribution to the education of the day. The 
publication, in recent years in Cairo, of the Subh- 
u'l~Asha (in fourteen volumes), written during 
the Tughluq rule in India, establishes the existence 
of one thousand madrasahs in Delhi. Timur’s 
invasion dislocated the routine for some time. But 
Sikandar Lodi succeeded in restoring the literary 
atmosphere for the advancement of learning and 
the normal course of public instruction. 

The curriculum, detailed already, underwent 
certain additions during the reign of Sul^n Sikan- 
dar Lodi. Shaikh ‘Abdullah and Shaikh ‘Azlzul- 
l5h, two great professors of Multan, left that city 
-and took up their residence, the former in Delhi 
and the latter at Sanbhal (now in the district of 
MurSdabad in the United Provinces). Shaikh 
‘AbdullSh soon established his reputation as the 
greatest teacher of the time. During his rectorship 
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of the Sulla’s college, he felt that the course of 
instruction was not sufficiently high in rhetorics, 
logic, and scholastic theology. He accordingly 
added the Miftahu'l-’UMm by al>SakkSkl in rheto- 
rics. This book was written by Siraju’d-Din AbG 
Ya‘qnb Ynsuf ibn ‘All ibn Muhammad al-Sakk3kl, 
who died in 626 A.H. (1228 AD.). SakkSki was a 
contemporary of Nasiru’d-Din Tnsi. The Miffah 
is divided into three parts : part first deals with 
etymology, part second with syntax and part third 
with rhetorics (m'ant and bayan). Prosody is dis- 
cussed somewhat briefly. 

In logic, Ma^li' by Qadi ‘Adud and, in scholastic 
theology, Mawaqif by the same author, were added. 

Not very long after, we come across another 
addition through the influence of a set of teachers 
named Mir Sayyid Sharif and Sa‘du’d-Dln Mas'nd 
ibn ‘Umar at-TaftazanI, viz., Sharhu'l-Mafali ‘ 
in logic, and Sharhul-Maw^if in scholasticism. 
We here also discern the beginning of TaftazanI’s 
Mutawwal and Mukhtasar when we find Talvnh in 
Muslim jurisprudence and Shark 'Aqdi'di'n-Nasafi 
in scholasticism being made part of the course. 
Gradually, Sharku'l-Wiaava and SbflTku Mulla 
Jamt, the first in jurisprudence and the other in 
grammar, came to be studied. 
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Apart from instruction in maktabs and madrasahs 
and in the jami's endowed by the ruler of the 
time, very often an individual teacher of distinc- 
tion, either on the strength of his own resources 
or that of an endowment, would undertake the 
tuition of students who would be attracted to him 
by virtue of his eminence in a particular branch 
of learning. Several noblemen set examples of 
this nature. They would themselves give dars 
(instruction) or engage the services of a divine, 
scientist or scholar for the purpose. A leading 
savant would perhaps conduct what may be 
termed post-graduate work in his own private 
house or the Amir’s haweU (large house). The 
imam’s hujra (sanctum) was a seminar. 

Introduction of Persian , — Though Arabic was, no 
doubt, the chief medium of classical study, it appears 
that Persian began to establish itself as its rival in 
the earlier stages of instruction. A large volume 
of poetry and translations from foreign languages 
were gradually building up the fabric of Persian as 
a vehicle of instruction. All conversation in private 
and public gatherings was conducted through 
Persian, as it was the language of the court and of 
the Muslims who were settled or were migrating 
from Iran and Central Asia into Hindustan. 
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Muhammad Tughluq knew a good deal of Persian 
poetry by heart, and was quite familiar with 
Nizami’s Sikandar-nama. He was fond of contend- 
ing with poets in Persian. Mir Tahir Muhammad 
Naisani of Thatta (in Sind) records the study of 
Sa’di, Jami, KhaqanI and Anwari under MaulanS 
Ishaq. In Firuz Tughluq *s time further impetus 
was given to Persian studies, while, in that of 
Sikandar Lodi, Hindus, as a class, took to the study 
of this language. To Sikandar Lodi’s day may also 
be traced the writing of the Hindustani language 
in the Persian script by adding to the Persian 
alphabet the letters like 

riaz-i-Khusrawl by Amir Khusrav sets forth 
the principles of Persian composition and is pro- 
bably the first Indo-Iranian text-book of its type. 
Definite data for the Persian curriculum at this 
stage are rather meagre. But all evidence from 
stray references points to the fact that elementary 
education was imparted through the medium of 
Persian. 

Music . — It is said that music with the Arabs 
was a component part of their daily lives. The 
courts of Caliphs, Sultans and Amirs were crowd- 
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ed with virtuosi. With the common people, there 
were the household feasts at births, circumcisions, 
and marriages, when music was their chief delight. 
The song was to be heard on every side from the 
professional musician and from the workman and 
the dance was indispensable. As for instruments 
there were dozens of them. The great vogue that 
music acquired can be appreciated, says Dr. Farmer 
the able historian of Arabian music, from the 
KitSbul-Aghani (the Book of Songs) written by 
Abu’l Faraj (284-356 A.H.=897-967 A.D.) and 
al-Iqdul-Farld (the Unique Necklace) by Ibn 
‘Abd Rabbihl (246-328 A.H =860-940 A.D.). The 
KitabuUA^hani comprises twenty-one volumes 
and contains a collection of poems that had been 
set to music from pre-Islamic times to the 9th 
century A.D., together with biographical details 
of authors, composers, singers, instrumentalists 
and musical littirateurs. Al-'Iqdul-Fand contains 
twenty-five sections each of which is named after 
a precious stone. 

Al-Kindi, al-Farabi and Ibn Sina were other 
classical writers on music. But literature on the 
subject begins to decline after the close of the 
9th century A.H., (15th A.D.) perhaps because of 
greater attention devoted to the practice rather 
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than to the theory of music 

An inspired book cannot go against man's nature. 
The Qur'Sn naturally does not prohibit music. It 
appreciates fine voice. The Prophet condemned 
vulgar music. So did his immediate successors. 
And so would do any, if ever, in their position. 
But fine, noble, soothing music found its vogue 
with the cultured saintly Sofl. It was Khwiia 
Mu‘Inu’d-Dln ChishtI (1142-1236 A.D.) who used 
it in India. Hadrat Nizamu’d-Din AuliyS’ en- 
couraged Amir Khusrav to develop it. 

With regard to the inclusion of music in the 
course of studies we have the authority of Ibn 
KhallikSn who has recorded that it was studied as 
one of the courses of mathematics. Euclid influ- 
enced this science of music among the Arabs. 

In India the records of written music are scarce. 
But there is abundant evidence that the art was 
cultivated under the patronage of the imperial 
court or under provincial rulers and men of means. 
Arabian, IrSnian, and Indian music continued to 
give delight to the monarchs of medieval Muslim 
India. Kashmir, Jaunpur and Gujrat are important 
instances. 

R3j3 Dongar Sen of GwSlior, the contemporary 
of Sultan Zainu’l-* Abidin of Kashmir, exchanged 
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letters with the latter on the subject. From the 
courts, music may have entered middle class homes 
but the formal course does not appear to be trace- 
able. Perhaps, the use of the text-book was being 
discarded in Saracenic culture at this time ! This 
may have influenced Indian Muslim society as 
well ! But we are not sure. 

Medicine . — In the days of the Caliphate an 
educated person, says Professor E. G. Browne,* 
was expected to take some interest in medicine 
and to know something about anatomy. This 
was due to the inspiration of the Prophet, who 
had declared that knowledge was twofold — the 
knowledge of the body and the knowledge of 
religion. The Qur an says : “ He who has restored 
life to a man, shall be accounted as if he had 
restored life to humanity” (Surah 5, verse 35). 
The study of medicine was, therefore, part and 
parcel of the normal course of an educated Mus- 
lim. In fact, the study of medicine was pursued 
with such vigour that the Muslims not only saved 
Greek works from decadence and destruction 
and methodically classified them but, as Dr. 
Cumston points out,t created clinical medicine 

* Arabian Medicine — 1921. 

t An Introduction to the History of Medicine — 1926. 
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and enriched pathology with a knowledge of new 
diseases. 

The earliest standard work in Arabic is Firdaus- 
ul-Hikmat (the Paradise of Wisdom) by ‘Ali ibn 
Rabban of Tabaristan (an Iranian province south 
of the Caspian). It is a fair-sized book consisting 
of 550 pages and is divided into seven parts. Some 
of the subjects discussed are: embryology, preg- 
nancy, nervous affections (tetanus, torpor, palpi- 
tation, nightmare), hygiene, dietetics, pathology, 
materia medica, toxicology. It was completed 
in 236 A.H, (850 A.D.). Abu Bakr Mu^mmad 
ibn Zakariya ar-Razi (i.e., of Ray) is one of the 
greatest Muslim physicians of the third century 
A,H. (10th A.D.). His monograph on smallpox 
and measles is considered to be the earliest on 
the subject. His monograph on stone in the 
bladder and kidneys has been published with a 
French translation. ‘All ibnu’l-* Abbas al-Majusi 
has left al-Malikt (the Royal), a splendid work 
comprehending the science and practice of medi- 
cine. This book, as Browne has said, was 
diligently studied until the appearance of the 
Qdnun by Ibn Sina (Avicenna), a contemporary of 
Stil^n Mahmud of Ghazna. The Qanun is the 
largest, the most famous and the most important 
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of Avicenna’s medical works, the Qanuncha being 
an abridgment of it. In the ninth century of 
the Christian era, Cordova produced the greatest 
surgeon of the Arab race, Abu’l Qasim az-ZahrawI, 
known to medieval Europe as Abulcasis. The 
famous Ibn Rus^id (AverroSs) falls in the 12th 
century A.D. His KulliyyM (Encyclopaedia of 
Medicine), commonly spoken of as Colliget, was 
almost as highly esteemed as the Canon of 
Avicenna. He was the first among Arab physi- 
cians to entertain the idea of writing on individual 
diseases. His Colliget treats of (1) anatomy, (2) 
physiology, (3) pathology, (4) signs or symptoms, 
(5) remedial agents and foods, (6) the preserva- 
tion of health, (7) the treatment of diseases. 

No work of importance appears to have been 
written in India before the time of Sikandar Lodi, 
when Tibb-i-Sikandar was compiled by an assembly 
of physicians of India and KhurSsSn and was 
brought into general use. 

Pedagogy . — In Islam etiquette and decorum 
were necessary for the education of a well-bred 
youth. Parents, teachers and the society of the 
time regulated ideas on the subject and, here and 
there, we have moralists who have laid down 
principles governing one’s conduct in society. 
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Here we are concerned with what the teachers 
looked to for guidance in the conduct of their 
class-work. There is very considerable literature 
on the subject as referred to by Dr. Khalil 
^Abdullah Totah.* 

Letters of the alphabet were drawn for the 
child to be copied. Learning by rote may be 
assumed to have been the common practice in 
the primary school in earlier days. Despite its 
defects the one great advantage of memoriza- 
-tion was then believed to be the sharpening of 
memory. The memorization of the Qur’an was 
an act of sanctity and called forth laudation. 
Questioning by teachers is definitely recorded 
and recapitulation was duly practised. Corporal 
punishment was allowed in the case of children 
cf over ten years of age, and it was adminis- 
tered at the rate of three to ten light strokes. 
5hort detentions were also practised. But the 
teacher is severely warned against the Day of 
Judgment in case of excess or invidiousness of 
treatment. Emphasis is laid on the perfect 
■equality of rich and poor in the class-room, and 
the orphan is to receive special consideration. In 
India, MahmUd Shah BahmanI (1378-1396 A.D.) 

*The Contribution of the Arabs to Education, New York, 1926. 
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had eight schools opened in his kingdom in the 
Deccan exclusively for orphans. The elementary 
school was to invite no special patronage by 
placards outside the school building or to flatter 
rich parents by invitation to visit the school on 
festive occasions. Thursday and Friday were off 
days in the week. The Friday is the Muslim 
sabbath, but Thursday was declared a day of rest» 
as Caliph ‘Umar returned to Medina on that day 
after his conquest of Palestine and pupils were 
given a holiday to take part in the festivities held 
in honour of the occasion ; in India it was so set 
aside for revision of the week’s lesson. Ramadan 
is either vacation or partial school, and the 
Muharram is another break. 

In respect of specific literature on the subject, 
one has to turn to writers like al-Jahiz, ‘Abdul 
Walld grandfather of Ibn Ru^d (Averroes), 
Ibnu’l-‘Arabl, Qabisi {Education of Pupils)^ 
Abu ‘AbdullSh ‘Abdari’s Madkhal, Ibn Sina, Ibn 
Khaldun. Imam Ghazall, Zarnuji, etc. This litera- 
ture appeared from the 9th century to the 17th 
(AD.), the first appearance being about two cen- 
turies before the Norman conquest of England, 
and four centuries before the great educator, Jan 
Amos Komensky of Moravia, better known by his 
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Latinized name of Comenius (1592-1671 A.D.). 

According to Ghazall (450-505 A.H.=1058-1111 
AD.), the celebrated rector of the Nizamiyya of 
Baghdad, the whole purpose of knowledge is the 
service of God. He holds that, since the infant 
mind is susceptive of objective impressions, parents 
and teachers should understand the solemn res- 
ponsibility for the principles which they may 
stamp permanently upon the young soul. Only 
sure facts should be learnt at first. Doubtful and 
controversial facts are to be left over till later. 
Teaching must be graduated. No subject must be 
begun till the previous one, on which it depends, 
has been mastered. The relative values of the 
various branches of knowledge must be understood. 
To Ghazali, the aim of learning is the development 
of self. This is, in essence, what the Prophet had 
said and what Caliph ‘Ali had remarked: "He 
who understands himself understands God.” This 
is what Muhsin FanI of Kashmir has put : 

J 

If one does not realize the secrets of the Self, Fanl,. 
he cannot know God, 

One who is a stranger unto himself, is a stranger ta 
God as well. 
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ioT technical education, useful information is 

almost nil. The words san'ah and siria'ah 

• • 

«tand for art and craft. The artist is an artisan 
too, for instance, the architect-builder was a 
mathematician and an engineer. Calligraphy, 
illuminating, and miniature painting were the 
work of craftsmen. Sculpture under the section 
of carving was a craft like painting. The system 
of training was carried on by means of guilds 
that preserved, developed and taught the trade. 
The apprentice found his master’s workshop to 
be his school of art, and his directions coupled 
with practice and personal observation were the 
means of his success in the line he chose. No 
clear account reaches us of the state of technical 
instruction in India till we come to the time of 
Firuz Shah Tughluq. About 12,000 persons are 
reported by Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif to have been 
placed under tradesmen and were taught mechani- 
cal arts. Thirty-six Karbhdnas (factories) were 
maintained. On them probably lakhs of rupees 
were spent every year. Each Karkhana was placed 
in charge of a Khan or Malik. At the head of all 
of them was the general superintendent, Khwaja 
Abu’l Hasan. Royal orders were executed by the 
factories through the general superintendent. 
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Any workmen, out of employment, on being 
reported upon through police, were provided for 
in the royal Karkhdnas or in the secretariat, or 
the households of nobles, as the case might be. 
Shihabu’d-Din al-Dimashqi notes that the Sultan’s 
manufactory had 400 silk weavers for turning out 
stuffs of all kinds for the dresses of the king and 
the court, for robes of honour or presents. In 
addition to this, China, ‘Iraq and Alexandria sup- 
plied other orders. Two million complete dresses 
were distributed every year, half in spring and half 
in autumn. For the royal harem, and for presenta- 
tion to nobles’ wives, 500 manufacturers of golden 
tissues were kept busy to prepare gold brocades. 

According to Firishta, Mahmud Khilji of Malwl 
organized a department for the technical instruc- 
tion of women in weaving velvet, and other varie- 
ties of cloth, sewing, needle-work and shoe-making. 

Lack of authentic detail about the type and 
nature of work done elsewhere impedes further 
elaboration of the subject. 
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Curriculum under the Mughuls in India 

Z AHIRU’D-DIN BABUR, the founder of the 
Mughul Empire in India, was a remarkable 
literary personality. In the words of Mirza Haidar 
Dughlat, his cousin, Babur’s Turk! poetry was 
second only to Amir ‘All Sher (844-906 A.H.= 
1440-1500 A.D.) who held the first rank among 
Chaghta’i poets. Babur’s diwan (poetical work) is 
in the purest and most lucid Turkl. His invention 
of a style of verse called Mubayyin is recorded, as 
also his authorship of a useful treatise on jurispru- 
dence entitled the Mubin. The treatise, Mirza 
Haidar says, was adopted generally. The Mufas^, 
Babur’s tract on prosody, is considered superior to 
any other in elegance. The versification of the 
pious tract, the Risala'-i-Walidiyyah of the saint 
Khwaia ‘Ubaidullah, is referred to. Then, there 
is the WaqaV or Memoirs in simple, chaste and 
unaffected style. The Memoirs of Babur, to use 
the words of Sir Denison Ross, are reckoned 
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among the most enthralling and romantic works 
in the literature of all time. Babur excelled in 
music. His general reading was wide and included 
Firdausi’s Shah-nama. the poems of Amir Khusrav. 
the Mathnawi of Jalalu’d-Din Rumi, the poems of 
Ni^mi, the ethics of Sa’di and the allegories of 
his contemporary Jami, whom Babur considered 
unrivalled in his day for esoteric and exoteric 
knowledge and whose tomb he visited as a mark 
of respect. The emperor devised the Baburi 
script in 910 A.H. (1504 A.D.) The illumination 
of manuscripts by means of coloured illustrations 
is said to have originated in India in his time and 
was later developed by Akbar and Jahangir. Of his 
early education nothing, however, is known. Even 
in his detailed diary he makes no mention of his 
course of instruction. Perhaps, early struggles for 
life and throne left Babur little time for formal 
education. But his descendants took care about 
the education of their princes. When the princes 
were five years old, they were taught to read and 
write the form of Turkish known as Turki, their 
ancestral language. Thereafter, they were placed 
un der tutors to learn the liberal and military arts. 
The amusements were regulated in such a way that 
the princes acquired knowledge of the world as 
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well as refined habits and elegant taste. 

HumSyun studied Persian and Arabic, was in- 
terested in mathematics, astronomy and geography 
and wrote on the nature of the elements. The use 
of terrestrial and celestial globes by the emperor 
is noted by Firishta. HumayUn was fond of books 
and carried a select library during his expeditions ; 
and even as a fugitive he had his librarian and his 
favourite books with him. It was, therefore, only 
fitting that he should die in his library at Delhi, 
and his beautiful tomb there should have a grand 
madrasah where the small rooms round about 
were students’ cubicles. Humaytin has left a 
dtwan in Persian which Abu’l Fadl notes in Akbar’s 
library. The pen-name employed in odes in the 
diwan is HumayGn. His special interest in Persian 
is attributed to his contact with the Shah of 
IrSn. 

Sher Shah’s course of instruction which he had 
at Jaunpur, then the Shiraz of India, appears to 
have been the Qur’an, Arabic language and litera- 
ture, the Kdfiyah of Shaikh Jamalu’d-Din ibnu’l- 
lisjib being mentioned under Arabic grammar, 
as also Qadl Shihabu’d-Din Daulatabadl’s manual 
of the same subject. Most of his time was 
devoted to history and poetry. He knew, by heart, 
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Ni^mi’s Sihandar-riama and Sa‘di’s Gulistan and 
BustSn. Philosophy also formed part of his 
studies. Lives of ancient kings had a great fasci- 
nation for him which he evidently retained to 
his old age. His Madrasah at Narnaul (between 
Hi^r and Jaipur) was built at a large expenditure 
in 927 A.H. (1520 A.D,), the place having been the 
residence of Hasan, Sher Shah’s great grandfather. 
It is to Sher Shah’s credit that, despite having, no 
soldier’s training in his early life, the scholar rose 
to be the founder of an empire. 

Akbar was playful and his record as a pupil 
is the most meagre of all the Mughul rulers of 
India. Though he did not allow himself any 
formal schooling, he did a lot for others. 

On finding waste of time in the primary stage 
where boys were detained for years to learn the 
consonants and vowels, Akbar issued an order 
that every schoolboy should learn to write the 
letters of the alphabet and also learn to trace their 
several forms. The shape and name of each letter 
was to be learnt in two days, and then joining 
letters was to begin. A week’s practice was con- 
sidered sufficient for this. Some prose and poetry 
was then to be committed to memory, including 
some verses in praise of good and moral maxims. 
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Care was taken to see that the boy understood 
what he learnt : the teacher’s assistance was to be 
had as little as possible. The teacher was to watch 
if the boy could write properly, understand words, 
hemistichs, verses and the previous lesson. Every 
pupil was then expected to study arithmetic, geo- 
metry, ethics, agriculture, astronomy, physiognomy, 
economics, civics, logic and medicine. The higher 
sciences were divided into — Ilaht (theology), 
Riyddi (comprising mathematics, astronomy, me- 
chanics and music), and T ain't (physical sciences). 
History was important. In studying Sanskrit, 
students were to learn Vyakarana (grammar), 
Vedanta (philosophy) and Patanjall (Yogism). 

As a result of this order, it is stated, the schools 
showed progress and the colleges became ‘the 
lights and ornaments of the empire.’ As Dr. 
Narendra Nath Law points out, Hindus and 
Muslims were studying in the same schools and 
colleges. 

Akbar himself was interested in the Abhlaq-i- 
Nasirt, Ktmiyd’-i-Sa'adat, Qdbus-ridma, in the 
works of the saint Shai^ Sharafu’d-Din of Manfir 
(a town in Bihar) who died in the beginning of 
the 15th century of the Christian era, and in 
Sa’di’s Gulistdn and Bustdn, Firdausi’s Shdh-rtdma. 
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Ni^ml’s Mathruxu^, the works of Khusrav and 
JamI and the Dtwans (or poetical works) of 
]^blqani and Anwarl. Works on history were 
continually read out to the emperor. H. Beveridge 
testifies to Akbar’s zeal for historical research 
(jJ.A.S.B., 1918, to p. 469), 

Faidi was once appointed DaniySl’s tutor. 
Murad was committed to the care of Father 
Monserrat to be instructed in the sciences and 
religion of Europe. Salim had Qutbu’d-Din Khan 
and Mirza ‘Abdu’r Ral^m as his tutors. 

Several works of Sanskrit were rendered into 
Persian, e.g., the Mahabharata (or Razm-nama, the 
Book of War), Rarnayana, Atharva Veda, Lllavati 
(on Arithmetic written by Bhaskar, 1150 A.D.), 
Harivansd, Pancatantra (Kalllah-Dirnriah, later 
simplified into 'lyar-i-Danish), Kishn JosMt 
Gangadhar and Mahesh-Mahananda. These are 
in addition to a score of works that found their 
way into Persian, 

The classical course has yet to be dealt with. 
Changes introduced during Sikandar’s sovereignty 
(Chapter I) led Amir Fathullah of Shiraz to raise 
the standard higher up. So far, greater stress was 
laid on manqulat (traditional learning). Fathullah 
emphasized the importance of ma'qulat (rational 
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learning) and gave a distinct turn to Islamic 
studies. This was perhaps expected of a man of 
whom Abu’l Fadl said that “if the books of 
antiquity were lost the Amir will restore them.” 
Amir Fathullah had his education under KhwSia 
Jamalu’d-Din Mahmud, Kam5lu’d-Dln of ShirwSn, 
and Mir Ghiy5thu’d-Din Mansur of ^iraz. It was 
at the special invitation of Sultan ‘Adil Shsh of 
BijSpur that he left Shiraz for India, and on the 
death of that ruler Akbar invited him to Fathpnr 
Sikri. The title of ‘Adududdaulah (the Arm of 
the Empire) was conferred on him. Todar Mai’s 
great work as Revenue Minister was successful 
on account of Fathullah’s assistance and advice. 
Next to Abu’l Fadl and Faidi, Akbar loved him 
most. FathullSh’s mechanical inventions were 
greatly appreciated. He thus combined the great 
qualities of a scholar, scientist, and statesman 
with that of an educationist. He also, at one 
time, actually taught Faidi’s son. Mulla ‘Abdu’l 
Qldir Bada’uni calls him the most learned of the 
learned men of his time, but does not speak well 
of his temper as a teacher. Fathullah died in 
Srinagar in 997 A.H. (1588-89 A.D.) and lies 
buried near the Takht-i-Sulaiman Hill. 

Not unlike Gregory IX (Statute for the Uni- 
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versity of Paris, issued in 1231 A.D.), divines were 
hitherto nervous about the inclusion of philosophy 
in the classical course, but under the influence of 
al-GhazSll in the West, and later, perhaps, through 
the efforts of Fathullah in India philosophy was 
introduced. Al-Ghazali’s real contribution was the 
interpretation of Islam in terms of philosophy. It 
is unfortunate, however, that the texts and details 
about the changes are not available. Philosophy 
was, however, added as a separate subject, apart 
from logic. The Shark Hidayatu'l-Hikmah of 
Husain ibn Mu‘ln al-Maibu^l, which was pres- 
cribed, is the commentary of the Hidayatu'l- 
Hikmah by Ahmad ibn Mahmud al-Harawi al- 
^lauziySnl called Maulana-Zada or Khwaja-Zsda. 
The commentator lived in the 8th century of 
the Hijra. The book has three parts (i) Logic, 
(tt) Physics, and (m) Metaphysics. 

Another great figure of the period is Abdul 
Haqq ibn Saifu’d-Din of Delhi born in 958 A.H. 
(1551 A.D. ). He was descended from Muhammad 
Turk who migrated from Bu^ara to India, and 
rose to the rank of an Amir in the reign of Sul^n 
Ala’u’d-Din Khilii. Abdul Haqq’s grandfather 
was Shaikh Sa‘dullah who died in 928 A.H. (1521 
A.D.). Abdul liaqq’s father ^ai^ Saifu'd-Din 
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followed his father in embracing religious life,, 
and died in 990 A.H. (1582 A.D.). ‘Abdu 1 ^aqq 
from his infancy, therefore, moved in a religious 
atmosphere, and devoted his time with unremit- 
ting ardour to study and devout practices. In his 
own words — in the A khbaru’l~A khvar — he says, 
he began with the alphabet, learnt how to read the 
Qur’Sn, and, in a short time, learnt how to write. 
Sa'di’s Bustan, Gulistan and the Diwan of Hafif 
were committed to memory. When the Qur’an was 
finished. Shaikh Saifu’d-Din himself taught him 
the Afizan, Mishah, Kafiyah and the Irshad. His 
father was of the opinion that ‘Abdu’l Haqq should 
know something of everything so that several 
branches of knowledge should become easier for 
him to acquire in course of time. ‘Abdul Haqq 
not only studied the texts, but the commentaries 
too were explored. When fourteen years of age, 
he studied the Shark '‘Aqai'd and translated it too. 
Then he wrote a commentary in the Persian langu- 
age on Kafiyah, When fifteen, he finished the 
Mukhtasar and the Mutawwal. After traditional 
and rational studies of the usual type were finished, 
logic and scholasticism followed. Some eminent 
teachers were approached for higher studies. On 
his father’s questioning as to his future course, 
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o whether he would like to take to temporal affairs 
or spiritual ones, ‘Abdu’l Haqq’s reply was that 
he was still a seeker after truth. Doubtless, he 
was studious by nature, and had very little of 
games and sports, daily attended the college at a 
distance of two miles twice in the heat of summer 
or the cold of winter. 

In 996 A.H. (1587 A.D.) ‘Abdu’l Haqq set out for 
the liijaz where he spent some years in the pursuit 
of Hadith under Shaikh ‘Abdu’l Wahhab Muttaqi 
of India (the disciple of Shai^ RahmatullSh the 
traditionist) and other celebrated doctors. On his 
return, he wanted to improve the study of Hadith 
in India, but his influence in this respect was 
not far-reaching. ‘Abdu’l Haqq died in 1052 A.H. 
<1642 A.D.) in the odour of sanctity. 

Bada’unI calls him a compendium of fine quali- 
ties and a source of excellence, and says that he 
gave instruction in all branches of knowledge 
concerning reason and memory. ‘Abdu’l Haqq 
wrote on many subjects. His works consisting 
of commentaries, travels, Sufi doctrines, religion, 
history and varied other treatises, altogether 
number more than a hundred. 

ShaiHi Mubarak, Abu’l Fadl’s father, was a 
teacher of note. He was constantly engaged in 
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teaching religious sciences. He was interested 
in composing riddles, and was considered a per- 
fect master in mystic philosophy. He knew, by 
heart, Shatibl. (on taju^ or the art of reading 
the Qur’an correctly), and could read the (^r’an 
in ten different modes. The Manhdu Nafa'isi'l- 
*Uyun, his commentary on the Qur’Sn, resembling 
the well-known at-Tafsiru'l-Kabir, was written in 
old age before he died in 1001 A.H. (1593 A.D.). 
The document proclaiming Akbar as the spiritual 
head of his people was in the handwriting of 
Shaikh Mubarak. The universality of learning 
which distinguished Shaikh Mubarak attracted a 
large number of disciples and displayed itself in 
giving a type of education, so catholic and cosmo- 
politan, to his sons. Abu’l Fadl wrote : “ My mind 
has no rest and my heart felt itself drawn to the 
sages of Mongolia or to the hermits of Lebanon. 
I longed for interview with the Lamas of Tibet or 
with the Padris of Portugal, and I would gladly 
sit with the priests of Parsis and the scholars of 
-Zend Avesta.” At 20 years of age, Abu’l Fadl had 
finished with his manqul and ma'qul (traditional 
-^nd rational) studies, had set up as a teacher and 
had gathered quite a number of pupils, when 
he was advised to approach Akbar. Such a man, 
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when pcrscnted to Akbar, had no muhr to offer but 
a commentary on the Ayatul-Kur^ (56th verse 
of the 2nd chapter of the Qur’an). 

Undoubtedly the greatest literary man as also 
the ‘greatest linguist in India was Mirza ‘Abdu’r 
Rahim Khan-Khanan. the son of Bairam Khan> 
having been born at Lahore in 964 A.H. (1556 
A.D.). His position in the realm of letters was- 
unique. He was versed in Arabic, Persian, Turkic 
Sanskrit and Hindi. He was not only a poet but 
a patron of a host of poets. In Hindi his couplets 
form a class in themselves. His library attracted 
scholars for the highest research. Akbar appoint- 
ed him in his 28th year tutor to the young 
Jahangir not in order to repay his debt to Rahim’s 
father but because Rahim was the unrivalled man 
of culture of the day. Again, Akbar could not 
see another man to whom he could entrust the 
translation of his own grandfather’s monumental 
Memoirs. ‘Abdu’r Rahim worked in several capa- 
cities, in fact, the history of his life would be a 
history of the empire of the Mughuls during half 
a century. He died at Delhi at the age of 71 in 
1036 A.H. (1627 A.D,) with the highest reputa- 
tion for talents, valour, generosity and learning^ 

and lies buried near the tomb of Hadrat Nizamu’d- 

• • • 
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Din Auliya’. The Ma'aihir-i-Rahirni mentions 
the names of ninety-five learned men who were 
benefited by Rahim in various ways. Several 
great poets referred their composition to him for 
improvement. As a patron of music, he is reported 
to have given a lakh of rupees to the singer hailing 
from Lucknow whose name was Ram Das, the 
second Tan Sen. 

Prince Salim (afterwards Jahangir) studied not 
only under Khan-Khanan but also under Maulana 
Mir Kalan Harawl, Muhaddi^ Shaikh Ahmad, 
Qutbu’d-Din Muhammad KhSn. and acquired 
great proficiency in the Persian language and 
literature. He knew Turk! and Hindi, and took 
interest in botany and zoology. Painting and 
fine arts received a special impetus under his 
patronage. He was ready to pay high prices for 
old books. It is recorded that Jahangir issued a 
regulation under which property, not legitimately 
claimed on the death of a rich man, would escheat 
to the crown to be used for building and repairing 
madrasahs and monastries. 

Mulla Qasim Beg Tabrizi, distinguished for his 
erudition in rational sciences and a keen student of 
geography, was the first teacher under whom Shsh 
JahSn was placed. liakim ‘Ali Gilani, a scholar of 
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sterling merit and an eminent tahib (physician), 
was the next teacher. Shaikh Sufi and Abul 
^air also had their share in shaping Shah Jahan’s 
mind. The prince acquired a fair knowledge of, 
and command over, Persian but he took little 
interest in Turkl. He encouraged music, painting 
and was a master builder. 

Aurangzib’s regular education began when he 
was ten as he and his brother Data were, for 
some years, hostages with Nur Jahan for the 
attitude of their father Shah Jahan to the queen. 
Among his teachers the following names occur : 
Maulana ‘Abdu’l Latif Sultanpuri, Hashim GllanI, 
Mulla Muhyi’d-Din alias Muhammad Biharl, 
‘AllamI Sa'dullah, Maulana Sayyid Muhammad 
Qannauji, MuIIa Shaikh Ahmad, alias Mulla Jlwan, 
Shaikh ‘Abdu’l Qawi and Danishmand Khan. He 
studied the Qur'an, and the Hadl^, and spoke and 
wrote Arabic and Persian like a scholar. Urdu or 
Hindustani was at the time the popular tongue. 
Aurangzib had some knowledge of Braj Bha^a 
too. During his stay at Balkh he mastered Turkl 
in which his father Shah Jahan was deficient. His 
writing was remarkably clear and beautiful, and in 
the naskh and nasta'Uq styles of writing he was 
specially proficient. He transcribed the Qurlin and 
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sold copies for his own sustenance. These copies 
are available in India to this day. According to 
his will, the sale proceeds of these copies were to 
be used for his burial and his grave. He committed 
the Qur’an to memory at the age of 43 in the 
course of a year. Sa’di and Hafiz were on the tip 
of his tongue. He mastered the canon law of 
Islam. For the works of the Imlm Ghazall. particu- 
larly the Ihya'u’l-'Utum, he had special liking. He 
took delight in selections from the letters of 
Shai^ Zainu’d-Din Qutb Muhy of Shiraz and, like 
Akbar, in the works of Shaikh ^arafu’d-Dln of 
Maner (in Bihar). According to Ma'athir-i- 
'Alamgtri, he highly prized the Nihayah in Fiqh, 
a copy of which, handwritten by the well-known 
calligraphist Mulla ‘Abdullah Tabbakh. is reported 
to have been presented to him by Hibatullah 
‘Arab of HydarSbad. The library naturally had a 
considerable addition of books on theology during 
Aurangzlb’s time. He was undoubtedly the most 
learned of all the Mughul emperors of India. 
The Fatawa'-i-Alarngln (on Muslim Law) was 
compiled by eminent jurists of the time under 
Mulla Nizam. Stipends were given for special 
studies. Students reading elementary books of 
Arabic grammar, namely, the Mtzan, and the 
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MunsiuxHh, received a daily allowance of one and 
two annas, while those studying advanced books 
in Fiqh like the Sharku'l- Wiqayah were given 
•daily eight annas. To students of the classic 
work on exegesis, the Ka shsha f, pecuniary aid 
was given separately. Aurangzib’s letters, the 
Ruq'at-i-Alamgm, written by him in a style, at 
once simple and forceful, are a fine testimony to 
his great literary ability and scholarship and form 
part of studies in schools and colleges in India. 

Francis Bernier, the great French physician, in 
the course of his visit to India, attached himself 
to the retinue of Danishmand Khan. Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs at the Mughul court. For 
about six years, Bernier’s principal employment 
was to learn Persian, translate European works 
into that language, the court language of the day, 
and discourse with Pandits on Hindu learning, 
customs, religion and institutions. He kept up a 
regular supply of books from Europe and collected 
books, in India, such as interested him, and had 
intended to translate the history of Kashmir from 
Persian into French. Bernier calls Danishmand 
KhSn the most learned man of Asia. With 
Bernier he read the books of Gassendi (Bernier’s 
teacher) and Descartes, and among his favourite 
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subjects of study were astronomy, geography and 
anatomy. 

From Danishmand Khan, Bernier heard that 
Aurangzlb had rebuked his old tutor when he 
came to him for reward on hearing of Aurang- 
zib’s enthronement at Delhi. This rebuke is 
important as giving us Aurangzib’s ideas on 
education, though it may be pointed out in 
passing that Bernier has made a mistake in calling 
this tutor Mulls Salih as stated by Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar. Bernier heard from Danishmand Khan 
that Aurangzib spoke as follows : — Was it not 
incumbent upon my preceptor to make me 
acquainted with the distinguishing features of 
every nation of the earth, its resources and strength, 
its mode of warfare, its manners, religion, form of 
Government and wherein its interests principally 
consisted ; and by a regular course of historical read- 
ing to render me familiar with the origin of states, 
their progress and decline, the events, accidents, 
or errors owing to which such great changes and 
mighty revolutions have been effected ? Far from 
having imparted to me a profound and compre- 
hensive knowledge of the history of mankind, 
scarcely did I learn from you the names of my 
ancestors, the renowned founders of this empire. 
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You kept me in total ignorance of their lives, of 
the events which preceded and the extraordinary 
talents that enabled them to achieve their exten- 
sive conquests. A familiarity with the languages 
of surrounding nations may be indispensable in a 
king, but you would teach me to read and write 
Arabic and waste my time on the study of a 
language which required ten or twelve years of 
close application for proficiency, most of the time 
being spent on grammar and the acquisition of 
such knowledge as was required by a doctor of 
laws. The mother tongue as the medium of ins- 
truction was ignored. Valuable years were wasted 
on vain philosophy. On the other hand, that 
philosophy should have been taught which adapts 
the mind to reason, satisfying it only with solid 
arguments. Lessons should have been imparted as 
elevate the soul and fortify it against the assaults 
of fortune, producing that equanimity which is 
neither insolently elated by prosperity nor basely 
depressed by adversity. Sublime and adequate 
conception of the universe and of the order and 
regular motion of its parts should have been 
given. 

It is difficult to say how far the above is a 
verbatim reproduction of what Aurangzib actually 
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said and to what extent this rebuke contains an 
element of Bernier’s own views on the subject, 
the fact, however, is that Aurangzlb took very 
great care to educate his son and successor on 
these lines, but it is seldom that a great man’s son 
or successor is equally great; and Prince Mua’zram 
did not accomplish much as the Mughul Emperor 
of India. 

Aurangzib compelled the Bohras of GujrSt to 
educate their children. Teachers were appointed 
for them and by monthly examinations Aurangzlb 
was kept informed of the progress made. As a 
penalty for an infringement of state rules the 
expense of education had to be borne by the 
Bohras themselves. 

As Keene in his Mughal Empire (p. 23) re- 
marks, Aurangzlb founded numberless colleges and 
schools the inference is not unjustified that, if 
this policy had been continued by Aurangzib’s 
successors, perhaps universal literacy in India may 
not have been impossible. 

The well-known madrasah of Farangi Mahall, 
which produced Mulla Nizamu’d-Din and the 
Bahr-u’l-‘Ulum and a score of divines of distinc- 
tion, was the Dutch building in Frank’s quarter at 
Lucknow confiscated from the Dutch governor by 
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Aurangzlb and assigned to the ‘ulama' family 
shifted from Sihali in Bara-Banki in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

The name of Shah Waliullah (1114-74 A.H.= 
1702-60 A.D.) of Delhi is associated with the 
turn that he gave to studies in the direction of 
Kalam. Like Ghazall. he interpreted Islam in 
terms of philosophy. He advocated that the 
intrinsic value of the Islamic creed was far too 
high to be assailed by vulgar reasoning. He wel- 
comed the study of philosophy and felt that its 
elimination from the course would be a confession 
of weakness. The proper study of philosophy, he 
urged, would save Islam from the morbid condi- 
tion to which the ordinary maulam was dragging 
it. He was confident that Islam could stand any 
sound, rational test. His own course of studies 
was the following, apparently covering the period 
of Aurangzlb in Indian history : — 

Grammar : — 

(i) Kafiyah, 

(ii) Sharh Jaml. 

Rhetoric : — 

(i) Mukhtasar. 

(ii) Mutawwal. 

Philosophy : — 
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Commentary on the Hidayatul-Hikmah. 
Logic : — 

Commentary on 
(*) Shamsiyyah, 

(it) Matali/ 

Scholasticism : — 

Commentary on 

(i) Al-‘Aqai’d of Nasafi, 

(ii) Notes and comments of Khavall. 

(Hi) Mawaqif. 

Islamic Law : — 

(i) Sharhu’l- W iaSvah. 

(n) Hidayah. 
jurisprudence : — 

(i) HusamI, 

(ii) Taudihu’t-Talwlh. 

Astronomy and Mathematics : — 

Several treatises. 

Medicine : — 

Abridgement of Abn ‘Ali Ibn Sina’s 
Qdnun. 

Tradition : — 

(i) Mishka tu’l-Masabih. 

(ii) The Shamavil by Tirmidhi. 

(in) The Sahihu’l-Bukharl (a portion). • 
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T of sir (Commentary ): — 

(i) Madarik, 

(n) Baii^wl. 

Mysticism : — 

(i) ‘AwSrif, 

(u) Treatises of the Na qsh bandiya 

school, 

(m) Commentary on the Ruba^yySt 
(Quatrains) of J3mi, 

{iv) Introduction to the Commentary 
on Lam*at 

(v) Introduction to Naqdu’n-Nums. 
This course of study Shah Wallullah gives in 

his Juz’ul-Lafif, In his Wasiyyat-riama he 
states that grammar was first tackled, three or 
four books each, of Etymology and Syntax. His- 
tory and moral precepts followed. When progress 
was made in Arabic, Muwa^ of Malik (YahyS’s 
edition) was studied. Then came the Qur'in, 
followed by the JalMain (the two commentaries). 
The Sainhain (Six anthentic books on HadiA), 

Law, creed and conduct and books like Sharh 

^ ■■■ ■! • 

Mulla JSmi and Qutbl, etc., formed the course for 
graduation in those subjects. 

In his own case, he states, he began to learn at 
the age of five, first Persian, then the Qur'an, and 
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by fifteen he had completed his secondary course 
of instruction. After some years he left for 
Arabia, studied Hadith under Shaikh Abn TShir 
of Medina. His return gave a great impetus to 
the study of Hadl^ in India and it is through him 
that a vigorous course came to be prescribed in 
this subject in India. 

We now come to what is called the Dars-i- 
Nizamiyyah (Nizamu’d-Din’s curriculum). It is 
a mistake to associate it with the Ni^miyyah, the 
great University of Baghdad. This curriculum, 
we are to deal with, was in reality framed by a 
great teacher, MulIS Ni^mu’d-Dln of Sihall, a 
town 28 miles from Lucknow. MullS Nizamu’d- 
Dln was the son of Mulls Qutbu’d-Din, descendant 
of Hadrat Abu Ayyub Ansarl. There lived in 
SihSli two well-known families of ‘Ulama’, one was 
an Ansarl family to which Mulla Qutbu’d-Din 
belonged and the other was an ‘UthmanI family. 
There existed considerable rivalry between these 
two leading families as a result of which an un- 
ruly mob at the secret instigation of the ‘Uthmanis 
invested the house of the Ansarls in 1103 A.H. 
(1691 A.D.), set fire to it and killed MullS 
Qutbu’d-Din, whose eldest son was in service at 
the court of Aurangzlb at Delhi. On the report 
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of the incident, Aurangzlb issued a farman, insti-^ 
tuting an inquiry and punishing the guilty and 
allotting to the bereaved family a spacious house 
in Farangl Mahall in Lucknow, as they did not 
like to stay at Sihali. NizSmu’d-Din was only 14 
at the time, and was studying the Shark Jamu 
He had already studied at Dewah and other places, 
where there were teachers of repute, and then 
completed his education at Benaras under Hiifi? 
Amanullah Banarasi, a pupil of his father, at the 
age of twenty-five. He then began his career as 
a teacher, his first pupils being his own three 
nephews. Shortly after, his fame grew and he 
attracted pupils from far and near. He was the 
author of a number of commentaries on certain 
standard works and of notes on some which are 
considered of very great value. He does not, 
however, seem to have written anything original. 
He was a man of simple habits and there was no 
conceit about learning. He married a second time 
after the first wife had had no issue living. From 
his second wife he had a son and a daughter. The 
son, named ‘Abdul ‘All, became the great Bahr- 
u’l-Utum (the Ocean of Learning) and eclipsed 
his father and the entire family on account of his 
learning and scholarship. Ni^mu’d-Din died at 
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Lucknow in 1161 A.H. (1748 A.D.) on account of 
stone in the bladder. 

DARS-I-NIZAMIYYAH 

Grammar-Etymology : — 

(i) Mizan, 

{a) Munsha‘ib, 

(m) Sarf Mir, 
iiv) Panjganj, 

{v) Zubdah, 

{vi) FusnI-i-Akbari, 

{yii) Shafiyah. 

Syntax : — 

(i) Nahw Mir, 

(u) Sharh-i-Mi’at ‘Amil, 

{Hi) Hidayatu’n-Nahw, 

{iv) Kafiyah, 

(v) Sharh Jami. 

Rhetoric : — 

(i) Mukhtasaru’l-Ma'ani, 

(«■) Mutawwal (up to Ma arid qultu'). 
Philosophy : — 

(i) Sharh Hidayatu’l-Hikmah of 
Maibudhi. 

{a) Ash-Shamsu’l-Bazigha, 
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(m) SadrS. 

Logic : — 

(i) Sharhu’sh-Shamsivvah, 

(ii) Sullam’ul-‘Ulum, 

(ni) Ris5la-i-Mlr Zshid, 

(iv) Mullajalal, 

{v) Sughra, 

{vi) Kubra, 

{vii) ‘Isaghojj, 

{via) Tahdhlb. 

{ix) ^arh Tahdhlb. 

(x) Qutbl, 

(xi) Mir Qutbl. 

Scholasticism : — 

(i) Sharh-i-Mawaqif. 

(ii) Mir Zahid, 

{in) Sharh ‘Aqa’id of Nasafl. 

T of sir (Commentary ) : — 

(i) Jalalain of Jalalu’d-Dln Ma^lll anti 
Jalalu’d-Din SuyntI, 

{ii) Baida wl. 

Fiqh (Islamic Law ) : — 

(i) Sharh-i- W iaava (first two books)» 
{ii) Hidayah (last two books). 

Usulul-Fiqh (Principles of Law ) : — 

(i) Nnru’l-Anwar, 
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(it) Taudihu’t-Talwih, 

(m) Musallamu’th-thubut (the portion^ 

dealing with Mabadi Kalamiyyah^ 

Hadith : — 

♦ — 

MisJikStu’l-Ma^blL 
Mathematics : — 

(i) Khulasatu’I-His5b. 

(ii) Euclid, 

(tti) Tashrihu’l-AflSk, 

(iv) Qaushjiyyah, 

(v) Shai Chaghmini (Chapter I). 

This curriculum has stuck and spread with- 

slight variations or modifications here and there.- 
The principle on which this curriculum was cast 
was that one most difficult, comprehensive book 
on the subject should be a text. Reforms were 
introduced in the course fixed by Fathullah of 
Shiraz in Akbar’s reign. Musiql (or music) was 
a part of this curriculum, says Maulana Shibll 
Nu‘m5ni.* But today the old orthodox Maulawl 
would not tolerate it. The introduction of 
philosophy by Fathullah was continued but Mull§. 
NizSmu’d-Din’s successors began to add com- 
mentaries which have tended to lower the value 
of the original texts. Philosophy has influenced- 

* An~Nadwah, Dec., 1910, under “ Dats-i-NijSmiyyah.” 
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the principles of Islamic law in this curriculum. 

Learning in India decayed after Aurangzib. 
One important item, however, is the impetus given 
to scientific education especially to its astronomi- 
cal branch by the genius of Sawal Jai Singh, RajS 
of Amber and the founder of the present State 
of Jaipur in Rajputana. As Dr. N. N. Law has 
noted, Jai Singh’s observatory in Delhi was built 
in 1724 A.D. in the 5th year of Muhammad Shah’s 
reign. This observatory exists to this day and is 
known as Jantar Mantar on the road of the same 
name in New Delhi. The astronomical tables 
known by the name of Muhammad Shahl were 
drawn up by Mlrza Khairulllh and Shaikh 
Muhammad, the Muhaddi^. 

We shall now turn to the curriculum in Persian. 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN PERSIAN 

It would have been very difficult to state with 
precision what the course of studies in Persian 
was, as information on the subject is scattered. 
But the manuscript copy of K hu lasatu 'l-Mdkattb 
written in the 42nd year of Aurangzib’s reign, 
1100 AH. (1688 AD.) presumably by a Hindu 
-writer and discovered by Maulawl Abu’l ^asanSt 
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Nadwi in the library at Desnah (Bihar) enables us- 
to record the texts used at the time. 

The subjects of study were : — 

(1) Literature — prose and composition, (2)Poetry, 
(3) Fiction, (4) History, (5) Ethics. 

After the alphabet and simple reading and 
writing, Sa'di’s Gulistan and Bustan were studied. 
Easier portions of these books were attempted first 
and the second and third readings led to their 
mastery. The other books to be studied were : — 

Prose and Composition : — 

(1) Bada’i'u’l-Insha’ (or Insha’-i-Yusufi), 

(2) Prose works of Mulla JamI and Mulla 
Munir, 

(3) Letters of Abu’l Fadl. 

(4) Handbook of Shaikh ‘Inayatullah, Sec- 
retary to Shah Jahan, 

(5) Bahar-i-Sukhan by Shaikh Muhammad 

Salih. 

(6) Letters of Mulla Munir, 

(7) Epistles of Shaida and Mulla Tughra*, 

(8) Story of Lai Chand, 

(9) Lilavati translated by Shai]^ Fai^. 
Poetry : — 

(1) Yusuf Zulavkha ’ 

(2) Tuhfatu’l-Almar ■ by Mulla JamiJ 

(3) Nuzhatu’l-Abrar J 
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(4) Sikandar-n5ma. > 

(5) Makhzanu*! Asr5r 

(6) Haft Paikar ■ by Nizami 

(7) Shlrin Khusrav 

(8) Laila Majnun - 

(9) Qiranu’s-Sa‘dain ' 

(10) Matla‘u'l-Anwar • by Amir Khusrav. 

(11) rjaz-i-KhusravI 

Dlwans of Shams-i-TabrIz, Zahlr-i-Faryabi, 
■Sa‘dl, Hafiz, and Sa’ib. 

Qasa’id of Badr-i-Chach, Anwarl, Kl^qSnl. 
‘Urfi, and Faidi. 

Fiction. — Tntl-nama of Na khsh abl. Anwar-i- 
Suhaill of Husain Wa‘iz Kashifl. ‘Iyar-i-D5nish of 
Shai^ Abu’l Fadl, Bahar-i-DSnish of Shaikh 
‘Inayatullah. 

History. — Zafar-n3ma of Sharafu’d-Din ‘All 
Yazdi, Akbar-nama of Abu’l Fadl, Iqbal-nSma-i- 
Jahanglri, T a’rlkh-i-Ftruz ShShi. Razm-nama (trans- 
lation of the Mahabharata), Shah-nama of Firdausi. 

Ethics. — Akhlaq-i-Nasirl, Akhlaa-i-Talall. works 
of Sharafu’d-Din Maniri, Nuzhatu’l-Arwah, 
Mathnawl of Maulana Rum, Hadlqah of SanS’i. 

We shall now take up women’s education and 
then end the chapter with military, musical and 
technical education. 
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WOMEN’S EDUCATION 


It has been already stated that girls sat with 
hoys in elementary schools. For girls, it was laid 
down that they should be instructed in moral and 
religious things. High intellectual development 
for them was not attempted in the beginning. 
Women’s proper sphere was the home. At times, 
old-fashioned people urge that writing was tabooed 
in the case of women, little forgetting, as Ignaz 
Goldziher states,* that mention is made of a list 
of Meccan women who were familiar with the art 
of writing in the time of the Prophet. What was 
actually tabooed was the memorization of poetical 
pieces that have an unwholesome tendency. For, 
it is a fact, that women had quite a considerable 
share in the transmission of Hadith. The daughter 
of Malik ibn Anas corrected the errors of those 
who recited and transmitted the Muwa^ of her 
father. Sitt-al-Kataba, ‘mistress of the writers’ 
was the title of a learned lady of Damascus who 
took part in the transmission of Hadl^. Muzna, 
a scholarly lady, was the secretary of Amir 
Nasiru’d-Din (358 A.H.=969 A.D.) and wrote a 
beautiful hand. 


* Encyclopxdia of Religion and Ethics edited by Hastings, VoL V, 
p. 198. 
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Above all, according to Abu Da'nd, the Prophet 
himself appointed a teacher for his wife, Ummu’l- 
Mu’minln Hafsah, to train her in the art of 
writing. Bukhari has a chapter on the education 
of women in his Sahth. The school mistress was 
called the Mua'llimatu’l-Banat or only mua‘lUmah. 
Towards the west in Morocco, she was known as 
(Faqihah) or (Faqirah). 

Coming to India we have the classical instance of 
Sutena Radiyya, the educated and enlightened 
queen of Delhi. Much earlier to Radiyya, Bibl 
Hafiza Jamal, the daughter of the great ChishtI 
saint of Ajmer, acted as a naib (assistant) of her 
father, and influenced thousands of women of her 
day. Much detail is not available about the educa- 
tion of women during the period of Turks and 
Afghans in India. Surely the Sultans of Delhi 
could not have had illiterate mothers or wives, 
and that personal charm and beauty alone were 
not always passports to the roya seraglio. 

According to Firishta, Mahmud Khiljl of Malwa 
took special care for the instruction of women in 
a variety of handwork. Five hundred Turkish 
women were enrolled in a regiment for training 
in the use of arms. A battalion of Abyssinian 
women were taught the use of the sword. 
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Stanley Lane-Poole is quite right in thinking 
that an important part of the education of Bsbur 
was due to the women pf his family. Gulbadan 
Begam, the authoress of the HurnSyurinnarna, was 
a cultured lady. She was born about 1523 A.D., 
and spent her childhood under Babur’s rule in 
Ksbul and in India. Her girlhood and young wife- 
hood shared the fall and exile of Humayun, and 
her maturity and failing years ’ slipped under the 
protection of Akbar.’ She had a library of her 
own. Salima SultSna Mahhfi. the niece of 
HumSyun, was a poetess, and later became the 
queen of Akbar. In the palace ac Fathpur Sikn, 
chambers were set apart for the education of 
ladies of the royal household. Siti-un-NisS the 
sister of Talib Amull, a well-known poet, earned 
the title of ‘Prince of Poets’ at the court of 
JahSngIr. She was versed in medicine and was a 
great elocutionist and was appointed tutoress to 
JahSnara. Nur Jahan and Mumt5z Mahall knew 
Persian and Arabic very well. Jahanara wrote the 
Sahibiyyah, the life of Mulla ^5h Bada khsh SnI. 
her pir or spiritual guide, and the M-tCnisuhArwah, 
the life of KhwSja Mu‘inu’d-dln Chishtl. Jani 
Begam, the only daughter of Khgn Khanan, wrote 
a commentary on the Qur’an and won fifty 
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thousand diriars from Akbar as a prize for it. 

^hibjl, the daughter of ‘All MardSn Khan and 
the wife of Amir Khan. Aurangzib’s viceroy of 
Afghanistan, was a capable lady able to hold the 
reins of turbulent Afghans for two years on the 
death of her husband. Zibu'n-Nisa acquired 
great mastery over Persian and Arabic. She could 
write in a variety of styles in Persian calligraphy. 
She employed many scholars on liberal salaries 
to produce new works, or copy old manuscripts 
for her. Zibut-Tafasir, the Persian translation 
by Mulla Safiyu’d-din Ardablll of the Arabic 
at-Tafsir-al-Kabir was possible on account of 
Zibu’n-NisS’s interest and patronage. The Zihu'l- 
Munsha'at (letters) of Zibu’n-Nisa is mentioned 
in biographies. 

PHYSICAL AND MILITARY EDUCATION 

Caliph ‘Umar counselled parents to teach their 
children to throw darts, and to mount horses. 
Under the Caliphs — Ummayyads and ‘Abbasids — 
swimming was greatly encouraged in Syria and ‘IrSq. 
Ibn ‘Arabi lays great stress on the hardening of 
the body. The young should sleep on hard beds 
and be trained in physical exercises. They should 
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be urged to bodily activity and inured to pain. 
He also pleads strongly for games and hours of 
recreation. If a child is kept from play and forced 
to work at his tasks without intermission, his 
spirit will be depressed, his power of thought 
and his freshness of mind will be destroyed. He 
will become sick of study. His life will be 
over-clouded, and he will try all short shrifts to 
evade his lessons. Evidence is not forthcoming 
as to how these principles were applied to Indian 
education. 

From Ibn Battuta’s Travels we can gather that 
the military classes in Muhammad Tughluq’s days 
devoted time and energy to horsemanship, target- 
ing and polo. Qutbu’d-din Aibak’s death was 
due to a fall from the horse while playing polo. 
Hunting was a favourite pastime with the royalty 
and the nobility. 

Babur was an admirable horseman, a fine shot, 
a good swordsman and a mighty hunter. Abu’l 
Fadl’s details give an insight into the type of 
training for classes of people recruited in the 
army. Amongst amusements, he details pigeon 
flying, the game of chaupar, chandal mandal and 
cards. Akbar was gifted with an iron constitu- 
tion. He was a splendid shot, and at times risked 
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his life in killing lions and tigers. Salim learnt 
fencing from Murtada Khan DakhanI and revelled 
in open air exercises. He ran and jumped over 
screams and had ancestral passion for shikSr. 
Sha.i Jahan was put under Mir Murad JuwainI 
to learn archery and ‘the presentation of arms,’ 
a form of Mughul military salute. Raja Salivahan 
DakhanI trained him in rifle shooting. Riding and 
swordsmanship formed a part of his daily exercises. 
Shah Jahan loved all field sports. Aurangzib’s 
encounter with an infuriated elephant in 1633 at 
once marked him out for his courage and coolness 
when he was about fifteen years of age. It was 
perhaps natural that he should advise his eldest 
son Prince Muhammad Sultan (who pre-deceased 
his royal father) to habituate himself to the 
wearing of arms. ‘Let your sweat dry,’ says 
Aurangzib, ‘ before you take off your coat and 
lie down, lest you should fall ill.’ The Prince 
was too fond of hunting and avoided study. 
Aurangzib, therefore, regrets and blames himself 
for taking out the Prince too early to hunt, for, 
after tasting the delights of hunt, he was averse 
to reading and writing. 
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EDUCATION IN MUSIC 

Badsnm says that Shaikh Mubarak, father of 
Abu’l Fadl, would run away if he even accidentally 
heard music while walking on the street. But in 
course of time he became so enamoured of music 
that he could not exist without listening to 
some voice or melody. Abu’l Fadl, his son. is 
therefore not wrong when he writes that hearers, 
according to their insight, are moved to sorrow 
or to joy, for music is of use to those who have 
renounced the world and to such as still cling 
to it. 

Akbar was deeply interested in music and 
arranged his court musicians — both men and 
women — in seven divisions one for each day in 
the week. Abu’l Fadl gives details of the musical 
instruments and tunes, etc., used at the time, the 
principal musicians hailing from Iian, Tuian, 
Gwalior and Kashmir. He unfortunately makes 
no reference to books on the subject. Jahangir 
loved music. So did Shah Jahan who could him- 
self sing well, and his songs in Urdu were sweet 
and charming. This was natural to emperors 
who were descended from Babur who not only 
excelled in music but wrote a treatise on it. In 
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Akbar’s reign, as Dr. Law remarks, Hindus and 
Muslims were borrowing from each other, 
though this intermixture began much earlier. 
‘ The history of Indian music after the advent of 
the Muslims,’ continues Dr. Law, ‘unfolds a 
chapter of co-operation and intercourse between 
the two communities socially and politically. 
KhiyM, for instance, which is associated with the 
name of Sult5n Husain Sharqi of Jaunpur as its 
inventor, has become an important limb of Hindu 
music, while Dhrupad has engrafted itself on 
Muhammadan music.’ Sultan ‘Adil Shah of 
Bijapur could perform admirably on two or three 
kinds of instruments, and in his delightful mood 
sang extempore compositions. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

About the end of the sixteenth century, the 
system of workshops already referred to in FirUz 
Tughluq’s time was expanded. Abu’l Fadl records 
more than a hundred offices and workshops each 
resembling a city or rather a little kingdom. 
Bernier saw these workshops sixty years later. 
He says, “Large halls are seen in many palaces 
called Karkhanas or workshops for the artisans. 
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In one half, embroiderers are busily employed 
superintended by a master. In another, you see 
goldsmiths; in a third, painters, in a fourth, 
varnishers in lacquer- works ; in a fifth, joiners, 
turners, tailors, shoe-makers ; in a sixth, manufac- 
turers of silk, brocade, and those fine muslins 
of which are made turbans, girdles with golden 
flowers and fine drawers worn by females — beauti- 
fully embroidered with needlework.” He further 
says : “ The artisans repair every morning to their 
respective workshops where they remain employed 
the whole day and in the evening return to their 
homes. The embroiderer brings up his son as an 
embroiderer, the son of a goldsmith becomes a 
goldsmith. No one marries but in his own trade 
or profession.” 

There were state factories at Lahore, Agra, 
Fathpur, Ahmadabsd, Burhanpur and Kashmir 
(Srinagar). The governors patronized local pro- 
ducts as they had to supply choice specimens 
to the court and, therefore, special agents had to 
keep an eye on what was produced and prepared 
in different parts of the empire. Skilful masters 
and workmen had immigrated from abroad and 
they taught the people an improved system of 
manufacture. This led to refinement of taste, 
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dnd drapery and other articles used at feasts were 
exquisite. Francisco Pelsaert talks about Khurram 
(when governor at BurhanpHr) as a patron of all 
craftsmen to whom he paid such high wages that 
he attracted all the splendour of JahSngIr’s court, 
for ‘ he was as greedy for novelties, costly jewels, 
and other rarities as JahSngir and he paid more 
liberally.’ This was but expected of the future 
builder of the T3j. 

Masulipatam was famous for artisans skilled in 
calico printing, and on Aurangzib’s suggestion 
(when viceroy in the Deccan) some artisans were 
asked to proceed to Delhi and Agra. Artisans in 
the service of the court and in the employ of the 
noblemen of the empire were better off than 
private worker?. We are not concerned with the 
detail of articles given by Abu’l Fadl and others, 
but it appears that the artisan’s whorkshop was 
the practical school for the apprentice and recruit- 
ment was mostly hereditary. 
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CHAPTER III 

Curriculum U nder British Rule in India 

G overnment is changed. The Mughuls from- 
Central Asia are replaced by Englishmen 
from the north-west of Europe. The Aryan people 
came from a cold climate. So did the Turks or 
the Afghans. And so did the Englishmen. But, 
in this last case, the scene was shifted from the 
neighbouring centre of Asia to the remote west 
of Europe. 

The Aryan people brought in the Vedic langu- 
age which soon developed into Sanskrit. The 
Turks and Afghans transplanted Arabian learning, 
taught Arabic, and introduced Persian. The 
Mughuls put a premium on Persian and ultimately 
gave an impetus to the evolution of a common 
language. The Englishmen naturally brought in- 
their mother tongue and, through it, western 
learning and science. 

The earliest attempt of an Englishman was 
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towards the proselytization* of India. Dr. Fell, 
Bishop of Oxford, undertook to train men in 
Arabic and the Professorship of Arabic was 
established in Oxford by Archbishop Laud in 1636 
A.D. Pocock’s translation of Grotius’ Truth of 
the Christian, Religion in Arabic was a step in 
this direction. 

But Warren Hastings was ‘ the first Englishman 
in India who turned his attention to education’ 
and ‘recognized the duty of a civilized govern- 
ment to promote education.’ At the request of 
some Calcutta Muslims of distinction, he founded 
the Calcutta Madrasah in 1781 A. D., and purchased 
a plot of land for the erection of a suitable 
building for it in Paddapukar quarter of the town 
spending Rs. 5,641 out of his own pocket. The 
monthly expense of the Madrasah was Rs. 625 
which was also defrayed by him until 1782 when 
he was reimbursed and the institution was taken 
over by the Directors. In 1785, lands estimated 
at Rs. 29,142 annually were assigned to it but, in 
1819, a fixed sum of 30,000 was guaranteed from 
the state treasury. The Madrasah was transferred 
to the new buildings in Wellesley Square in 1824. 
Warren Hastings’ object was the encouragement 

• Rev. Frank Penny ’• Church in MadraSy Vol. I, pp. 95-98. 
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of Arabic learning and the teaching of Muslim 
law and to enable sons of Muslims to qualify for 
responsible offices in the state and for courts of 
justice. 

In 1791 the studies at the Madrasah were : — 

(1) Natural Philosophy, (2) Theology, (3) Law, 
(4) Astronomy, (5) Geometry, (6) Arithmetic, 
(7) Logic, (8) Rhetorics, and (9) Grammar. 
The course extended to seven years. Along with 
the staff, a Kh attb who read the Quran, and a 
Muadhdhin (a crier) were to attend the Madrasah 
to enable the students to perform religious wor- 
ship and Friday was set apart for prayers and 
purification. 

By 1850 A.D., the Madrasah had — (1) the 
Arabic department, (2) the Anglo-Arabic depart- 
ment, (3) the English department, and (4) the 
Bengali department. The chief subjects of study as 
gathered from the report of the year were : Arabic 
literature, law, logic, history, mathematics, and 
grammar. The available details about texts are : — 

(t) Mutanabbi, (it) Nafhatu’l-Yaman, (m) 
liarlrl, (iv) Wiqayah, (v) Hidayah, (vi) Ta’rl^-i- 
TlmUrl. Under Grammar, Etymology and Syn- 
tax are noted, as under Mathematics, Algebra and 
Geometry. 
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In 1871 the courses were : — 

Arabic 

Grammar : — 

(*) Jang-i-Sarf, 

(it) Fusul-i-Akbarl, 

(lit) Jang-i-Nahw, 

(»v) Hid5yatu’n-Nahw, 

(v) Kafiya, 

(tn) Sharh Mulla Jaml. 

Logic : — 

(t) Mizanu’l-Mantiq, 

(n) Qutbi and Mir, 

(in) Sharh Tahdhib. 

(iv) Sullam. 

Rhetoric : — 

(i) Mukhtasaru’l-Ma*anl, 

(«) Mulla. 

Law : — 

(i) Sharhu’l-WiqSyah, I (selections only 
(it) Hidayah jfrom both). 

Principles of Law : — 

(i) Nuru’l-Anwar, 

(it) Taudih, 

(iii) Musallamu’th-Thubut. 

Literature : — 

(i) Nafhatu’l-Yaman, 
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(ii) ‘Ajabu’l-‘Ujab, 

(Hi) Sab‘ah Mu‘allaq5t, 

(iv) Maqamatu’l-Harirl, 

(p) Dlwanu’l-Mutanabbl. 

History : — 

(i) Ta’rlkhul-KhulafS* by SuyQp, 

(it) Ash-Sbifa’ by Qadi ‘AySd. 

Law of Inheritance : — 

(t) Fara’id Sharlfivvah. 

Persian 

(i) Akhlag-i-Muhsinl. 

(n) Yusuf Zulaikha. 

(Hi) Sikandar-nama, 

(iv) Abu’l Fadl. 

The Revd. William Adam, a missionary educa- 
tionist, was asked by Government to report on 
the state of education in Bengal, Bihar, and 
Orissa. His three comprehensive reports are 
dated 1835, 1836 and 1838. According to these, 
it appears that in Bengal, there were many 
private Muslim schools started and conducted 
by individuals who had made the cultivation of 
letters the chief occupation of their lives, and by 
whom the profession of learning was followed, 
not as a means of livelihood, but as a meritorious 
work productive of moral and religious benefit 
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to themselves and their fellow creatures. Few 
accordingly gave instruction for any stipulated 
pecuniary remuneration, and what they received 
was both tendered and accepted as an inter- 
change of kindness and civility between the 
master and his pupil. The scholars learnt the 
alphabet, ‘ introductory parts of the Persian langu- 
age,’ ‘ Pand-nama, Gulistan and so on ’ till they 
were able to write a tolerable letter, and assumed 
the title of Munshi (stylist). The chief aim was 
the attainment of proficiency in Persian in order 
to earn a livelihood but not infrequently Arabic 
was added, as also Muslim theology and law. 

Mr. Adam notes that Persian schools were as 
much frequented by Hindus as by Muslims in 
Dinajpur, for the Persian language was considered 
as a requisite accomplishment for every gentle- 
man and it was absolutely necessary for those who 
were candidates for offices in the courts of law. 
The studies usually pursued were — ‘forms of 
correspondence, process of law, and legendary 
tales.’ The Hindustani appeared to be colloquially 
known to the population, and the people of higher 
rank taught their children to speak a high style 
of it consisting almost entirely of Arabic and 
Persian terms. 
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In the Rgjshahl district, the time spent in Persian 
schools varied from four to eight years. The 
teachers ‘ intellectually were of a higher grade 
than the teachers of BengSll schools.’ In the 
Persian schools printed books were unknown, but 
manuscript works were in constant use. The 
alphabet, letters used for computation, the intro- 
duction to the Qur’an formed the first step to 
studies both for boys and girls. Words were 
marked with diacritical points in order that the 
knowledge of letters, their junction and correct 
orthography and their pronunciation from the 
appropriate organs might be thoroughly acquired. 
The next book was the Pand-nama of Sa’di 
generally known as the Karima used more for 
the art of reading than for comprehension at that 
stage. Writing was commenced with letters, 
joining vowels and consonants and forming 
syllables. 

The Amadan~nama exhibited the forms of con- 
jugation of Persian verbs. The Gulistan of Sa’di, 
containing lessons on life and manners, was 
followed or accompanied by the Bustdn of the 
same author. Elegant penmanship was considered 
a great accomplishment, three to six hours being 
devoted to it by those who wanted to specialize 
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in it. For writing, first the lauh, or the wooden 
board, was used with the thick pen, then a finer 
pen on pieces of paper pasted together (card- 
board), and last of all upon paper. Side by side 

(1) Yusuf Zulaikha. 

(2) Laila Majnun, 

(3) Sikandar-nama, 

(4) Insha’-i-Matlub, 

(5) Insha’-i-Harkaran, 

(6) Pa’inda Beg, 

(7) Ruq‘St-i-‘AlamgIrl, 

(8) Insha’-i-Yusufi, 

(9) MulStafah (a collection of letters 
exhibiting different styles of penmanship), the 
Tughra (an account of Kashmir), the Dttvans of 
Zahir, Nasir ‘All, and Sa’ib, the Jami'ul-Qawanin, 
Insha'-i-Yar Muhammad, Bahar-i-Dani^, Raqm-u 
Siyaq, etc., were studied. The system of comput- 
ing by the ‘ abjad ' (or the letters of the alphabet) 
was taught. Arithmetic was then attended to. 
Different styles of address and forms of corres- 
pondence modelled on Abu Fadl and others 
completed the course’of Persian instruction. The 
hours ofistudy were : — 

Morning. — Revision of the previous work 
followed by a new lesson ; 
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Midday . — Interval of an hour or so for meals , 

Affemoon,— Writing, followed by another new 
lesson. 

Play brought the day’s work to a close. Thursday 
was the day for revision of lessons only, in the 
morning. Well-to-do families had the ata/u} 
(domestic tutor or censor morum) to train children 
to good manners. 

The Revd. William Adam is of opinion that the 
course of Persian instruction had a more compre- 
hensive character and a more liberal tendency than 
that pursued in Bengali schools. The systematic 
use of books, though in manuscripts, in Persian 
schools was ‘ a great step in advance accustoming 
the minds of pupils to forms of regular composition 
to correct and elegant language and to trains of 
consecutive thought and thus aiding both to 
stimulate the intellect and to form the taste’. As 
the result of his own observations of two classes 
of persons, the one exclusively educated in Muslim 
and the other in Hindu literature, the former 
appeared to him to possess an intellectual 
superiority. And, as a class, Persian teachers were 
‘ superior in intelligence ’ to Bengali and Hindi 
teachers. 

Elementary Arabic schools were badly off, their 
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teachers ironically called Kafh Mullas (pseudo- 
MullSs) were hopeless people, who could only 
teach the formal reading of portions of the Qur an. 
But the secondary stage beginning from 13 and 
ending at 20 was as follows. After a course of 
Persian reading, the pupil was introduced to Arabic 
and began with the Mtzan, Munsha'ih, Tasnf, 
Zuhda and Hidayatu's-Sarf. Then followed ; — 
(1) Miatu ‘Amil (2), Jumal (written in Arabic 
prose) treating of the varieties and construction 
of sentences, (3) Tatimma in Arabic containing 
definitions of grammatical terms and additional 
rules of syntax, (4) Shark Mi'atu ‘Amil (commen- 
tary on No. 1), (5) Hidayatun-Nakw (a compre- 
hensive treatise on Arabic syntax), (6) Kafiyah 
(on syntax), (7) Shark Mulla (a commentary on 
the Kafiyah) by Mulla Jami, (8) Tahdhih (on 
logic), (9) Sharhut-T ahdfnb. (10) Sharhul- 
Wiqayah (a commentary on a treatise of law and 
religion), (11) Faraid-i-Sharifi v vah (on Muslim 
law of inheritance). 

In the Bardwan district, the following Persian 
books were also studied: Tis Takhti (a spelling 
book), Farsi-riama (a vocabulary), Nal-Daman 
by Faidi (a love story), Diwans of ‘Urfi, Hafiz 
Wahshati, GhanI, Badr, KhSaSnl (his Tuhfatu'l- 
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*Ir3qain and Qasaid), Wiqai'-i-Ni'mat Khan-i- 
*Alt, Hadaiqu'l-Balaghat (a grammar of rhetoric), 
Shah-rtama (of Firdausi) and Kulliyy^-i- 
Khu sraw. 


In Arabic, the additional texts in BardwSn were: 


I Etymology 


(1) Sarf Mir, 

(2) Hidayatu’s-Sarf, 

(3) Mi’atu ‘Amil, 

(4) Jumal, also Tatimma, 

(5) Hidayatu’n- Nahw, 

(6) Misbah, 

(7) Diya, (commentary on the Misbah), 

(8) kafiyah, and 

(9) ^arh Mulla (commentary on the 

Kafiyah) — Syntax, 

(10) Mizanul-Mantiq, 

(11) Tahdhib, 

(12) Mir Zahid, 

(13) Qutbl, 

(14) Mlr(a super-commentary on the Qutbi), 

(15) Mulla Jalal {Qutbi and Mulla Jalal are 

commentaries on Mir Zahid) — Logic 

(16) Sharhu’l-WiqSyah (on circumstantials 

of Islam as the ceremonies of religion 
and the law of inheritance). 
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(17) Nnru’l- Anwar (on the fundamentals of 

Islam as the unity of God and the 

mission of the Prophet), 

(18) Sirajiyyah (compendium of Muslim law), 

(19) HidSyah (Muslim law), 

(20) MisJikStu’I-MasSbih, 

(21) Ash-Shamsu’l-Bazigha and 

(22) Sadra 

(both treatises on natural philosophy), 

(23) Sharh ChaghminI (astronomy, Ptole- 

maic system), 

(24) Taudlh (Principles of Jurisprudence 

according to the Hanafi law), 

(25) Talwlh (a super-commentary on 

Taudlh, by Sa‘du’d-dln Taftazani, 

(26) Faragh. 

(The last three are treatises on metaphysics). 

Mr. Adam’s report mentions two Maulawls who 
were writing books for schools, Maulawl Ghullm 
l^usain of Sahibganj in south BihSr compiled the 
Jam-i-BahadurM^m from various Arabic works 
on arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and the natural 
sciences with additions of his own. This was 
printed and extended to 720 pages. The Maulawl 
further prepared the Zich-i-Bahadurkhant (astro- 
nomical tables so named after Bahidur Khan, one 
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of the sons of the Raj3 of Tikafi). Maulawl 
Muhylu’d-dln of Erki wrote in Persian the Sharh-u 
*Ahdu'r Rasul, a commentary on the work of 
‘Abdu’r Rasul on Arabic syntax, consisting of 288 
pages in manuscript. His other works were: 
MajmxVah, T aqrtr-i-Mantiq-i-Amani — explanatory 
of the Majmltah, a work on logic. The Raja of 
TikSri wrote a pamphlet on the agriculture of the 
district in Persian, and had it printed. 

In South Bihar, the Persian course was different 
from Bengal. It is : — 

(1) Ma Muqiman, 

(2) Nisabu’s-Sibyan (vocabulary), 

(3) Suw3l-o-Jawab (dialogues), 

(4) Bhagwandas (a grammar by the author 

of the same name), 

(5) In^a’-i-Madho Ram I Letter- writing 

(6) Insha’-l-MuthallaA * and composition, 

( 7 ) M uj^tasaruVIbirat — Precis- writing, 

(8) Ingha-i-Khurd 

(9) Mufldu’l-Insha’ 

(10) Insha’-i-Munir 

(11) Insha’-i’-Birahman 

(12) Murad-i-Hasil 

(13) Alqab-nama (on modes of address), 

(14) Poems of Hilall and Kallm, 
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(15) Zuhuri’s prose, 

(16) Kusha’ish-nama, 

(17) Qissah-i-Sultan, 

(18) NSm-i-Haqq (Names and attributes of 

God)! 

(19) Gauhar-i-Murad (on doctrines of Islam), 

(20) Qiranu’s-Sa‘dain of Amir Khusraw. 

In medicine, the Mtzanu't-Tibb and Tibb-i- 
Akbar were used. 

In Arabic schools, the following text-books 
were employed : — 

(1) Fusul-i-Akbari (on inflection), 

(2) Nahw-Mir and Darlrl (on syntax), 

(3) Sharhu’t-Tahdhib (commentary on 

Tahdhib. a treatise on logic), 

(4) Mu^tasaru’l-Ma‘anl (a treatise on 

rhetorics), 

(5) Maibudhi (on natural philosophy), 

(6) Uqlaidis (Euclid), 

(7) Sharh Tadhkira (on astronomy), 

(8) Sharlfiyyah (law of inheritance), 

(9) Da’ir (doctrines of Islam), 

(10) Almijisti (astronomy of Ptolemy). 
Darbhanga, in north Bihar, had two Maulawls 
who were ‘ men of high character, great intelligence 
and extensive learning ’ and both were brothers. 
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Maulawl Muhammad Imam Shah, the elder brother, 
wrote in Persian : ( 1) Sharh-i-Khulasatul-Hisab 
(a commentary of 640 pages on Khulasatu’l-Hisab 
a treatise on arithmetic), (2) Da’ira-o-Jadwal-i- 
Nujum (on astronomy). In Arabic, he wrote: 
Hashiya Sharh-Sullam (Notes of 240 pages on 
Hamdullah’s commentary on the Sullam, a work on 
logic), (3) Sharh-i-Qasida-i-Amuli (on doctrines 
of religion), (4) Risalah-i-Raf‘ Yadain, (5) MubS- 
hathah Imamiyya. (Nos. 4 and 5 were contro- 
versial subjects on certain religious performances), 
(6) Durar-i-Muhammadi, (7) Siraju’l-Qulub (on 
Sufiism). The younger brother, Maulawi Bahram 
Shah wrote in Persian; (1) Risalah-i-Taudhlhu’l- 
Bayan (on doctrines of Islam), (2) Duraru’l- 
Islam (on the law of inheritance) ; in Arabic he 
wrote two tracts: (1) Ramzu’l-Hidayat (on doc- 
trines), (2) Ish'aru’l-Mahjub (on the law of 
inheritance), 

In some Tirhut schools, Mr. Adam found the 
following works in use in Persian and Arabic : — 
Persian : — 

(1) Mahmud-nSma, 

(2) Khulasatu’s-Sibyan (a vocabulary), 

(3) Nisabul-Muthallath (a dictionary), 

(4) Mahdhgfu’l-Hurgf. Jawahiru’t-Tarkib 
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and Dasturu’l-Mubtadi (on grammar). 

(5) Mufidu’l-Insha’, Insh5’-i-Faid Ba khsh . 

MubSrak-nama and AmanullSh 
HusainI (on letter-writing), 

(6) Poems of Fahml, 

(7) Ruq‘5t-i-Abu’l Fadl. 

Arabic : — 

(1) Mir Zahid’s Risalah (on logic), 

(2) ‘Aqa’idu’n-Nasafi (on doctrines), 

(3) Kanzu’d-Daqa’iq, the Traditions, and 

the Qur’an. 

In Persian schools, elementary and grammatical 
works, forms of correspondence, popular poems, 
and tales were chiefly read; works on rhetoric, 
treatises on theology or medicine were also in use. 
In Arabic schools, the range of studies was wider. 
Grammatical works were ‘numerous, systematized 
and profound.’ Complete courses of reading on 
rhetoric, logic, and law were embraced. The ex- 
ternal observances and fundamental doctrines of 
Islam were minutely studied. The works of 
Euclid on geometry, and Ptolemy on astronomy 
were in vogue. Other branches of natural philo- 
sophy were also taught. The whole course was 
crowned with treatises on metaphysics, deemed 
the highest attainment of the instructed scholar. 
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Hindustinl or Urdu was the current spoken 
language of the educated MusalmSns of Bengal 
and Bihir and, as a matter of fact, throughout 
India. But it was not employed in the schools as 
a medium or instrument of written instruction. 
“ Although Urdu is more copious and expansive, 
more cultivated and refined than either (Bengali 
or Hindi) and possesses a richer and more 
comprehensive literature, Urdu school books are 
wholly unknown,” wrote Mr. Adam. Urdu is 
the language of conversation in the daily inter- 
course of life, and ‘ it is the language also of oral 
instruction for the explanation of Persian and 
Arabic, but it is never taught or learned for its 
own sake or what it contains. It is acquired in a 
written form only indirectly, and at second-hand 
through the medium of Persian whose character it 
has adopted and from which it has derived almost 
all its vocables, and it is employed as a written 
language chiefly in popular poetry and tales and 
in female correspondence and often also in the 
pulpit.’ A very trenchant remark is: “The 
absence of Urdu schools of the Muslim population 
corresponding with the BengSli and Hindi 
schools for the Hindus, may explain, in some 
measure, the greater degradation and ignorance of 
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the lower classes of Muslims when compared 
with the corresponding classes of the Hindu 
population, and the first step to their improve- 
ment must be to supply this defect.” Muslims 
and Hindus, who had their education through 
Persian, had nearly the same command of it as a 
written language, says Adam, as educated English- 
men have of their mother tongue. They acquired 
it in their earliest year at school ; in after life, they 
read Persian works for instruction or amuse- 
ment. They employed it as the means of com- 
munication in the private correspondence of 
friendship and in the written transactions of 
business. It was the language of the long estab- 
lished manuscript Ahhhars or intelligencers of 
the native courts and of the printed newspapers 
of the time addressed to the educated classes of 
society. The employment of a less worthy 
medium in composition was generally considered 
inconsistent with the dignity of literature and 
science, philosophy and religion. 

It was, however, in 1837 that Persian was 
displaced as a medium of official correspondence 
by languages of the provinces. 

Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan was born in 1232 A.H. 
^1817 A.D.) in Delhi. He remembered his early 
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days rather vividly, and his friend and biogra- 
pher, Khwaja Hall, in the Hayat-i-daund says 
that after his hismillah — the ceremony of starting 
learning — he read the Qur’Sn under an educated 
lady. Maulawl Hamidu’d-din, who had taught 
5ayyid Ahmad's maternal uncle, and was in the 
employ of his maternal grandfather, began to 
teach him. His course of instruction was : — 

(1) The Karima of Sa'di. 

(2) Khaliq Bari, 

(3) Amad-nama, etc. 

After the death of Maulawi Hamidu’d-din, Sir 
Sayyid’s studies were — 

(1) The Gulistan, 

(2) The Bustan and one or two such other 

books in Persian. 

Arabic was started thereafter, in the following 
-order : — 

(1) Sharh Mulla, 

(2) Sharh Tah^ib, 

(3) Maibudhi. 

(4) Mukhtasaru’l-Ma’ani. 

(5) Mutawwal (upto Ma aria qultu). 

Mathematics : — 

(1) Ordinary elementary arithmetic, 

(2) Euclid — Some books. 
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Astronomy : — 

(1) Up to Sharh Chaghminl. 

(2) Some texts of medium standard ; usual- 

ly studied previous to the Mijisfi. 
Instead of theory, Sayyid Ahmad was more 
interested in the apparatus for the observatory. 
About a century earlier, Jai Singh with the 
assistance of Mirza ^airullSh and Shaikh 
Muhammad Muhandis had drawn up the 
Muham mad-Shahi astronomical tables at Delhi. 
Accordingly, Sayyid Ahmad studied under his 
maternal uncle the following : — 

(1) Observational apparatus of Birjandl, (2) 
Treatises like A‘mal-i-Kurah, A‘m5l-i-Ustarl5b, 
San‘at-i-Ustarlab, Rub‘u Mujib, Rub'u Muqantar, 
Hilztin, Jarib-us-Sa‘at, Divisory compass, Propor- 
tional compass. 

Soon after, Sayyid Ahmad turned his attention 
to medicine and studied this subject under 
Hakim Ghulam Haidar Khan. What he studied 
is summarized as below : — 

(1) Qanuncha, (2) Mujaz, (3) Mu‘5laj5t of 
Sadidl, (4) Sharhu AsbSb, (5) AmrSd Nafisi. He 
practised medicine for some months only. He 
gave up formal studies about this time when he 
was about nineteen. He then had contact with 
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scholars like Sahba'I, Gh^lib and Azurda. 

Shibli Nu'manl, a historian and scholar, born 
about 1857, is another instance. After his educa- 
tion in Islamic studies at home, under the famous 
scholar Muhammad Faruq of ChirayySkot, made 
a further study of Fiqh under Maulawi Irshid 
Husain at Rampur. In 1872, he went to Lahore* 
where he specialized in Arabic literature under 
the eminent Arabist, Faidu’l-Ilasan. After his 
return from Lahore, he specialized in Hadith under 
Maulawi Ahmad ‘All of Saharanpur and then 


•professor Muhammad ^afl' of the Panjab University furnishes 
me with the following course of Islamic studies and Persian literature 
from a century old manuscript of WSrith Shgh*s famous love story of 
HIr which RSnjah, the hero, found being studied in a mosque : — 


Arabic : — 

(i) Ta'lil, 

(u) MIz3n, 

(iii) Sarf HawSl, 

(iv) Sarf Mir, 

(v) QSdiQutb, 

(vi) Kanz, 

{vii) Mas‘udi, 

(via) Khani, 

(ix) Majmli‘-i-SulttnI, 

(x) Hairatu’l-Fiqh, 

(xt) Akhlaq ZarrSdl, 

(xii) Sbarh Mulls ZanjSni, 
(xiii) Qur'Sn, its commentary. 


(n) Har Karan, 

(iii) NSm-i-Haqq, 

(iv) .^Sliq BSrT, 

(v) GulistSn, 

(vi) BUstSn, 

(vii) BahSr-i-DSnish, 
(viti) TOti-nSma, 

(ix) RSziq BSri, 

(x) Munsha‘St Ni$5b, 
(xi) Abu’l Fadl, 

(xii) ShSh-nSma. 

(xiii) Wahid Bari, 

(xiv) Qiranu’s-Sa‘dain, 
(xv) Diwan-i-Hafi?. 


Persian : — 

(i) Ma‘ariju’n-Nubuwwat, 
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went to Deoband where he learnt Fara’id (Law of 
Inheritance). 

But the learning that Sir Sayyid and Mauling 
Shibll and such others had, had outlived its time. 
The collapse of Mughul administration brought 
about the ruin of oriental learning in India. As 
Lord Minto put it in 1811, science and literature 
were in a progressive state of decay. The number 
of the learned had not only diminished but the 
circle of learning was considerably constricted. The 
abstract sciences were abandoned, polite literature 
was neglected, and no branch of learning was 
cultivated but was connected with the religious 
doctrines of the people. Such was the state of 
affairs when English as a subject of study made 
itself prominently felt and Macaulay’s slashing 
minute in the Edinburgh Review style stimulated 
its adoption as the medium of instruction. It con- 
demned Sanskrit and Arabic as such media. Had 
these not been brushed aside, perhaps the ver- 
naculars would not have taken a century from 
1835 to 1935 to seek to obtain their rightful 
position in the education of India. Even now 
the position is not definitely assured on a general 
scale for some time to come. ‘The vitalizing 
thought of the West would have come to India 
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as it had come to Japan, Turkey, China and Iran,’ 
but at a very considerable sacrifice of energy 
wasted on the acquisition of English as a medium 
of instruction. English was helpful, English is 
useful and English will be desirable but not at 
the sacrifice of the chief vernaculars of India 
whom it has so far starved and thereby, to some 
extent, obstructed the advance of mass education 
in that energies directed to the mastery of English 
could have been, made available for the enrich- 
ment of Indian languages. 

It would, here, be interesting to see what courses 
in Arabic, Persian and Urdu were adopted by the 
earliest Universities in India. We shall begin 
with Calcutta. In the Matriculation Examination, 
then called the Entrance Examination, we find in 
the year 1857 : — 

Arabic : — 

Alf Lailah wa Lailah, Nafhatu’l-Yaman. 
Persian : — 

GulistSn, BustSn. 

Urdu : — 

Bagh-o-Bahar, Gul-i-Bakawall. 

In 1858, Yusuf Zulaikha. A khlda-i- Muhsini and 
Anwar-i-Suhaili are added to the Persian course. 
Presumably the texts were selections from the 
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books named. There is no Intermediate examina- 
tion at this stage. For the B.A. degree examina- 
-tion the courses for 1858 are : — 

Persian : — 

Sikandar-nSma, Gulistan, Diwan-i-Hafiz, 
AWilaq-i-Jalall (or Nasirl), DiwSn-i- 
‘Urfl, Abu’l Fadl’s letters (Ruq‘at). 
Arabic : — 

Alf Lailah wa Lailah, Nafhatu’l-Yaman, 
Ikhwanus-Safa\ Suyuti’s Ta’rlkhul- 
Khulafa*. T a’rikh- i- Y amlnl. 

Urdu 

Bagh-o-BahSr. Diw§n-i-Sauda (Qa- 
sa'id). 

The B.A. honours examination had Arabic only, 
,and the texts were : — 

Alf Lailah wa Lailah, Nafhatu’l-Yaman, IkhwS- 
nu’s-Safa’, Ts’rikhu’l-Khulafa’, Ta’rlkh-i-Yamlnl, 
liamasah, Maqamat-i-Iiariri (one half), Diwan-i- 
Ibn Farid, 

The M.A. degree did not require any special 
examination after ‘ honours.’ 

Turning to the Madras University, we find that 
.the Entrance, B.A. and M. A. Examinations were 
held in 1859. The texts prescribed are : — 

The Entrance Examination (Matriculation) — 
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Hindustani : — 

I^wanu’s-Safa’ (Prose), 

Lal-o-Gauhar, or MaAnawI Mir Hasan 
(Poetry). 

B.A. Examination — 

Urdu and Persian are mixed and the books 
noted are : — 

(1) Ikhwanu’s-Safa’ (Prose’). 

(2) Selections from the Gulistan (Prose), 

(3) First five selections from the Khirad Afrtiz 

(Prose), 

(4) Selections from the MaAnawi of Mir 

Hasan (Poetry), 

(5) Selections from the Guldasta-i-Sukh an 

(Poetry). 

For the M.A., only Arabic is shown, the course 
being that for the Calcutta B.A. Honours for 1858. 

The University of Bombay has for the First 
Examination in Arts (or Matriculation) in 1861 : 

Arabic : — 

Maqamatu’l-Harirl (first 50 pages), 

Alf Lailah wa Lailah (25 pages), 

T a’ri^u’l- Y amini, 

Mu‘allaqat (Poem of ‘Antarah). 
Hindustani : — 

Bagh-o-Bahar, 
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Akhlaq-i-Hind, 

Mathnawl Mir Hasan, 

DiwSn-i-Nasikh.- 

Persian : — 

Firdausi, Book I, 

Gulistan, 

Diwan-i-Hafiz (30 pages). 
Ta’ri^-i-Firishta (The history of 
Zahiru’d-Din Muhammad Bsbur 
Bad shah). 

There is a note which says that the above books 
being, for the most part, the same as those for the 
examination for the degree of B.A. in 1862, the 
first examination is to be of an easier and more 
elementary kind than the degree examination. 

In the Honours examination, only Arabic is 
shown. The books given are : — 

(1) Maqamatu’l-Hariri (100 pages), 

(2) Alf Lailah wa Lailah (50 pages), 

(3) Mu'allaqah of Imra’u’l-Qais, 

(4) Shahrastani’s Kitabu’l-Milal wa’n Nihal 
(50 pages). 

The Honours course led to the M.A. degree 
without a further formal test. 

In January 1865, a society called the Anjuman-i- 
Panjab was founded at Lahore with the object 
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of reviving ancient oriental learning and the 
diffusion of useful knowledge through the medium 
of the vernacular. An educational committee 
was named to encourage the translation of works 
of literature and science into the vernacular. A 
medical committee was formed with the object of 
instituting a comparison of the Indian and Euro- 
pean systems of medicine. In September 1865, 
the draft of a scheme for the establishment of an 
oriental University for upper India was prepared. 
It provided to arrange for the selection and trans- 
lation of standard English educational works into 
the vernacular, to systematize the study of oriental 
languages by proper treatises on the subject, to 
promote the study of Arabic, Sanskrit and Persian, 
and to hold examinations in Sanskrit, Hindi, 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu. But it was in January 
1870 that the University of the Panjab came into 
being. 

Apart from Persian and Arabic being subjects 
of study from the entrance (matriculation) to the 
degree course, special oriental classes were orga- 
nized. For Arabic, the classes were : (l)Maulawi, 
(2) Maulawi ‘Alim, and (3) Maulawi Fadil. In 
1874-75, the courses prescribed were : — 
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(1) Grammar : — 

(a) Hidayatu’n-Nahw, 

{b) Panj-ganj, 

(c) Kafiyah. 

(2) Literature : — 

{a) The Calcutta F,A. Course, 

{b) Sininu'l-Islam, 

(c) Alf Lailah wa Lailah, 

{d) Maqamatu’l-Harirl. 

(3) Logic : — 

Sharh Tahdhib. 

(4) Law of Inheritance : — 

Siraji (^arS’i‘u’l-Islam for Shi‘ahs). 

MAULAWl ‘ALIM 

(1) Grammar : — 

(a) Sharh Mulla, 

{b) Shafivah. 

(2) Literature : — 

(a) T a’rlkh-i-Timuri (selections), 

{b) Sab‘ Mu‘allaqat (selections from 
the Calcutta B.A. Course). 

(3) Rhetoric : — 

Mukhtasaru’l-Ma‘3nl. 
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(4) Logic : — 

{a) Qutbi, 

(f>) Sullam. 

(5) Law of Inheritance : — 

(а) Sharlfl, 

(б) Qudnri. 

MAULAWl FADIL 

(1) Rhetoric : — 

Mutawwal (upto Fannu’l-Ma'ani). 

(2) Literature : — 

(а) Maqamatu’l-Hariri, 

(б) Diwanu’l-Hamasah, 

(c) DiwSnu’l-Mutnabbi. 

(3) Prosody : — 

‘Arudu’l-Miftah. 

(4) Logic : — 

(a) Qadi Mubarak — TasawwurSt, 
(fe) Hamdullah — Tasdiqat, 

(c) Sharafivvah. 

(5) Philosophy : — 

Sadra. 

(6) Law of Inheritance : — 

HidSyah — Mu'amalat. 
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In Persian, the courses are : — 

MUNSHl 

(1) Grammar : — 

{a) RisSlah ‘Abdu’l Wasi‘, 

(6) Miftahul-Adab. Part I. 

(2) Literature: — 

(а) Tuhfatu’l-AhrSr, 

(б) Insha-i-Munlr. 

(c) DlwSn-i-Hsfiz (selections). 

(3) Moral Philosophy : — 

A^laq-i-JalSli (upto SiySsat-i-Mudun). 

MUN^l ‘ALIM 

(1) Grammar : — 

(а) Chahar Gulzar, 

(б) Miftahu’l-Adab. 

(2) Literature : — 

(а) Qasa'id-i-‘Urfl, 

(б) The Calcutta B.A. course, 

(c) Mihr-i-NimrQz (Ghalib), 

(d) Abu’l Fadl (Daftar I), 

(e) The Arabic Reader. 

(3) Moral Philosophy : — 

Akhlaq-i-Nasirl. 
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MUNSHI FADIL 

(1) Rhetoric and Prosody : — 

(a) Hada’iqu’l-BalSghat, 

(b) rfaz-i-KhusrawI. 

(2) Literature : — 

(a) Ni‘mat Khan-i-*All. 

(&) Tughra, 

(c) Oasa’id-i-Khaaani. 

{d) Qasa’id-i-Badr Chach. 

(e) Durra-i-Nadirah. 

(3) Moral Philosophy : — 

AkhlSa-i-Jalall. 

Certificates could be had by passing the exami> 
nation on the above texts in Arabic and Persian, 
but the titles could be obtained only if examina- 
tions in mathematics and history and geography 
were passed. 

In medicine, Hakimu’l-Hadhiq, ‘Umdatu’l- 
Hukama’ and Zubdatu’l-Hukama' were the titles of 
the diplomas. The subjects were: — (1) Descriptive 
and surgical anatomy including actual dissections, 
(2) materia medica and pharmacy, (3) medicine, 

(4) surgery, (5) chemistry, (6) midwifery. Names 
of actual texts are not given in the calendar for 
1874-75. 
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The Oriental College at Lahore, established by 
the PanjSb University in 1870, continues these 
studies to the present day with modifications 
made from time to time. 

To revert to classical studies. Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan has given in his journal, the Tah^htbul- 
Akhlaq. what the Dars-i-Nizaml was at his. time 
(vide Vol. II, pp. 408-9). 

DARS-I-NIZAMl 

Literature : — 

(1) Maqamatu’I-Harlrl (selections), 

, (2) Diwanu’I-Mutanabbi (selections), 

(3) Sab‘ Mu'allaqat, 

(4) Hamasatu’l-‘Arab, 

(5) Nafhatu’l-Yaman, 

(6) Al-‘AjabuVIj5b. 

Grammar — Etymology : — 

(1) Mizan, 

(2) Munsha‘ib, 

(3) Panj-ganj, 

(4) Zubdah, 

(5) Sarf Mir, 

(6) Fu^l-i-Akbari, 

(7) ShSfiyah, 
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(8) DastHru’l-Mubtadl. 

Syntax : — 

(1) Mi’atu ‘Amil, ^ 

(2) Sharh Mi’atu ‘Amil» 

(3) Nahw Mir, 

(4) HidSyatu’n-Nahw, 

(5) Kafiyah, 

(6) Daw’u Shath Mulla. 

Rhetoric : — 

(1) Mukhtasaru’l-Ma'ani (complete), 

(2) Mutawwal (upto Ma ana gultu), 

(3) Mullazada : Mu kh tasar. 
Philosophy and Logic ; — 

(1) Isaghojl, 

(2) Qala-Aqul, 

(3) Mir Isaghojl, 

(4) Sharh Tahdhib Mulla Yazdl, 

(5) Badi‘u’l-Mizan, 

(6) Qutbl, 

(7) Mir Qutbl, 

(8) Tasawwurat, 

(9) Sharh Sullam of Mulla Hasan, 

(10) Tasdiqat Sharh Sullam of Mulla 
Hamdullah, 

(11) Tasawwurat, Shai'h Sullam of Qa^ 
Mubarak, 
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(12) Mir Zahid, 

(13) Risaiah Gh ulam Yahya, 

(14) Mir Zahid Mulla Jalal, 

(15) Annotations of Bahru’l-‘Ulum on 

Mir Zahid Mulla Jalal. 

Physics and M.etaphysics : — 

(1) Maibudhi (complete), 

(2) Sadra (upto Falakiyyat), 

(3) Shams Bazighah (complete). 

Arithmetic : — 

Khulasatu’l-Hisab. 

■ ■“ • • 

Geometry : — 

Euclid — ordinarily Book I, in several 
cases upto Book IV, and in excep= 
tional cases more than that. 
Astronomy : — 

(1) Tashrlhu’l-Aflak including Man= 
hiyyat (or Tasrih Sharh Tashrihu’l 
Aflak), 

(2) Quashajiyyah, 

(3) Sab‘ Shidad, 

(4) Sharh Chaghminl. 

Scholastics : — 

(1) Sharh ‘Aqa’idu’n-Nasafi, 

(2) Khavali. 

(3) Sharh Mawaqif, 
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(4) Mir Zahid Umtir ‘Ammah, 

(5) Sharh ‘Aqa’id of Jalall, 

(6) ‘Aqidah Idafiz, 

(7) Annotations of Fadil Qarabaghi on 

Sharh ‘Aqa’id of Jalall. 

Mxtslim Law : — 

(1) Sharhu’l-W iqayah — ‘Ibadat, 

(2) Hidayah — Mu’amlat, 

(3) Kanzu’d-Daqa’iq (whole), 

(4) Wiqayah and QudQri (abridged 
editions). 

Principles of Muslim Law : — 

(1) Shashi. 

(2) Nnru’i-Anwar, 

(3) Taudlh, 

(4) Talwlh, 

(5) Musallamu’th-Thubnt. 

(6) Da’iru’l-Usul, 

(7) Husaml. 

Hadith : — 

• ' 

(1) Mishkatu’l-Masabih. 

(2) Muwatta, 

(3) Si^h Sittah, consisting of — 

(f) Sahl^ Bukhari. 

(ii) Sal^h Muslim, 

(in) Jami‘ Tirmidhi. 
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(tv) Sahlh Nasa’i, 

(v) Sunan Abi Dalld, 

(vt) Sunan Ibn Majah. 

Principles of Hadi ^: — 

(1) Nukhbatu’l-Fikr (some also study 
its ^arh or commentary), 

(i) Tafsir Jalalain, 

(it) Baidawl, 

(tit) Kashshaf and Madarik (the last 
two in selections only) 

(2) Fara’id (law of inheritance) — Sharifl. 

(3) Dialectics — Rashidiyyah, 

(4) ‘Ilmu Wadi‘i’i Alat — Tusi’s Risalah 
on Usturlab, entitled Bist Babi. 

Lexicography — Qamus. 

Medicine : — 

(1) Qanun^a, 

(2) Mujaz, 

(3) Kulliyyat of NafisI, 

(4) Mu'alajat of Sadidi, 

(5) Sharh Asbab, 

(6) Hummavatu’sh-Shaikh. 

The Shl‘ahs have a slightly altered course. The 
alterations are as follows : — 

Fiqh : — 

(1) Hadiqatu’l-Muttaqin, 
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(2) Jami‘ ‘AbbSsl, 

(3) Mukhtasar Nafi‘ Sharh Saghir, 

(4) Sharh Lam‘a by Dimashqi, 

(5) Shara’i‘u’l-Islam, 

(6) Jawahiru’l-Kalam, the commentary 
on SharaYu*l-Islam. 

Hadith : — 

(1) Usulu’l-Kafi, 

(2) Man la Yahdirahu’l-Faqih, 

(3) Tahdhibu’l-Istibsar. 

Principles of Fiqh : — 

(1) Ma‘alimu’l-Usul, 

(2) Asasu’l-Usul, 

(3) Zubdatu’l-Usul, 

(4) Al-Qawanin. 

Scholastics : — 

(1) Tajrld, 

(2) Sharh Tajrid of ‘Allamah Hilli, 

(3) Kash'fu’l-Haqq, 

(4) Sharh Kashfu’I-Haqq of Qadi Nur- 
ullah, 

(5) Sharh Bab Had: ‘Ashar. 

T of sir : — 

Maj ma‘u’l-Bayan. 

Some of the books in the Sunni course, for 
instance, Musallamu’th-Thubut, Sharh ‘Aqa’idu’n- 
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Nasafi, Mir Zshid’s Umilr ‘Ammah, MishkSt or 
Sal^h BukhSrI and Baidawi and Ka shsh af are also 
studied, either whole or in part. 

The books for post-graduate study or higher 
research are : — 

(1) Works of FarSbi, 

(2) Fususu’l-Hikam, 

(3) al-Jam‘ baina’r-Ra’yain, 

(4) Risalah TahqIqu’l-‘Aql, 

(5) Works of Ibn SinS, 

(6) A^-Shifa’, 

(7) Isharat, 

(8) ‘Uyunu’l-Hikmah, 

(9) Works of ^ai^ Maqtul, viz., Hik- 
matu’l-Ishraq Talwitet, HaySkil- 
u’n-Nur, 

(10) Shah Ibn Kamarnah on Hayakil- 
u’n-Nur, 

(11) Sharh ‘Allamah Shirazi on Haya- 
kilu’n-Nur, 

(12) Works of Mir Baqir, 

(13) Ufuqu’l-Mubln, 

(14) Imadat, 

(15) QubbStu’t-Taqdisat, 

(16) Works of Muhaqqiq TusI, 

(17) Mijisti. 
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The Dars-i-Nizaml is now being modified at 
its fountain-head, viz., Farangl Ma^ll. MaulSna 
Muhammad Qutbu’d-Din ‘Abdu’l Wall, the 
Rector of the Madrasah-i-‘Aliyyah NizSmiyyah, 
Farangl Mahall, Lucknow, is now reframing the 
course as below : — 

(а) Literature : — 

Etymology, Syntax, Rhetoric, Prosody, 
Prose, Poetry. 

(б) Higher Studies : — 

Logic, Dialectics, Principles of Hadith. 
Principles of Fiqh. 

(c) Theology : — 

The Qur’an, Commentary, Tradition, 
Rationalistic studies. Law of Pro- 
perty, Fiqh. 

(d) Utilitarian Studies : — 

Philosophy, Arithmetic, Algebra, 

Geometry, Astronomy, the use of 
the telescope. Geography, History, 
Medicine. 

(e) Languages : — 

Urdu, Persian, English. 

THE DARU’L-'ULUM, DEOBAND. UNITED PROVINCES 

The most important and the most orthodox of 
of all Muslim seats of learning is the Daru’l-‘Ulum 
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at Deoband near Saharanpnr in the United Pro- 
vinces. Some details of its course of studies are 
therefore necessary. 

The subjects for the eight years’ course are as 
follows : — 

(1) Literature, (2) Grammar, (3) Rhetoric, 
(4) Logic, (5) Philosophy, (6) Mathematics — 
Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, (7) Medicine, 
(8) Islamic Law, (9) Principles of Islamic Law, 
(10) Traditions, (11) Principles of Traditions, 
(12) Inheritance, (13) Dialectics, (14) Tafslr 
or commentary, (15) Scholastics. 

The syllabus is arranged as below : — 


ft year . — 

Pages for study 

1. Mizanu’s-Sarf 

.... 14 

2. Munsha’ib 

.... 18 

3. Sarf Mir 

.... 48 

4. Panj-ganj 

.... 44 

5. Dasturu’l-Mubtadi 

.... 23 

6. Zaiawl 

.... 23 

7. Mirahul’-Arwah 

.... 64 

8. Fusul-i-Akbarl 

.... 93 

9. Nahw Mir 

.... 32 

10. Mi’atu ‘Amil 

.... 4 

11. Sharh Mi'atu Amil 

.... 51 

12. Misbah 

.... 32 
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13. Hidayatu’n-Nahw 

Pages for study 
.... 101 

14. IsSghoji 

.... 16 

15. Qala Aqnl 

.... 60 

16. MirqStu’l-Mantiq 

.... 32 

17. Mizanu’l-Mantiq 

.... 28 

18. Tahdj^b 

.... 20 

2nd year . — 


1. Shafivah 

.... 164 

2. Mufidu’t-Talibln 

.... 52 

3. Nafhatu’l-Yaman 

.... 403 

4. Kafxyah 

.... 100 

5. Sharh Mulla Jam! 

.... 400 

6. Sharh Tahdhib 

.... 85 

7. Qutbl 

.... 172 

8. Mir Qutbx 

.... 108 

9. Sullamu'l-‘Ulum 

.... 79 

10. Muniyatu’l-Musalll 

.... 120 

11. Qudurl 

.... 234 

12. Usnlu’sh-Shashl 

.... 56 

3rd year , — 


1. Al-Miftah — ‘Arud 

.... 64 

2. Maqamatu’l-Harlri 

.... 414 

3. T alkhlsu’l-Mif tab 

.... 88 

4. M ukhtasaru’l-Ma*5ni 
c -9 ' 129 
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Pages for study 

5. TasawwurSt of Mulla Mubin on Sharh 


Sullam 

.... 184 

6. Mulla Hasan 

.... 251 

7. Mir Zahid, Risalah 

.... 42 

8. Ghulatn Yahya 

.... 52 

9. Kanzu’d-Daqa’iq 

.... 421 

10. Sharhu’l-Wiqayah 

.... 227 

th year . — 

1. Diwanu’l-Mutnabbi 

.... 292 

2. Sab‘ Mu‘allaqat 

.... 95 

3. Mutawwal 

.... 124 

4 Maibudhl 

.... 180 

5. Sharh ‘Aqa’id-an’-Nasafi 

.... 128 

6. Khayall 

.... 104 

7. ‘Abdu’l ‘All Mir Zahid Risalah 

.... 66 

8. Mulla Jalal 

.... 33 

9. Mir Zahid Mulla Jalal 

.... 129 

10. ‘Abdu’l ‘All Mulla Jalal 

.... 132 

11. Nuru’l-Anwar 

.... 312 

12. HusamI 

.... 184 

13. IQiulasatu’l-Hisab 

.... 84 

h year.— 

1. Hamasah 

.... 219 

2. Ta’rikh al-YaminI 

.... 263 
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Pages for study 

3. Nukhbatu’l-Fikr .... 93 

4. MishkSt .... 576 

5. Hamdullsh .... 234 

6. Qa(b Mubarak .... 200 

7. Siraji .... 66 

8. Hidayah, Book I .... 491 

6th year . — 

1. Tafsir, Jalalain .... 508 

2. Tafsiru’l-Madarik .... 398 

3. J5mi‘ Tirmi^I .... 654 

4. Sal^h Muslim .... 917 

5. Sadra .... 249 

6. Shams Bgzigha .... 164 

7. Mujaz .... 48 

8. Sharhul-Ma wag if — Umur ‘Ammah .... 69 

9. Mir Zahid — Umur ‘Ammah .... 104 

10. ‘Abdu’l ‘All Mir Zahid, Umur ‘Ammah 362 

7th year . — 

1. Hidayah, Book II .... 578 

2. Sal^h Bukhari ....1128 

3. Nasa’I .... 545 

4. Shama’il — Tirmidhi .... 32 

5. NafisI .... 190 

6. Sharhu’l-Asbsb .... 198 
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Pages for study 

7. Al-QSnun — HummiyySt .... 250 

8. Algebra, 

9. Geometry, 

10. Mensuration. 


8th year . — 


1. Taudihu’t-Talwih 

.... 211 

2. 6ai(^wl, Tafsir 

.... 128 

3. Abu Da ud 

.... 718 

4. Ibn Majah 

.... 232 

5. Muwa^ of Im3m Muhammad 

.... 406 

6. Muwatta of ImSm Malik 

.... 249 

7. Tasrih, Sharhu’t-Tashrih 

.... 36 

8. Sharh ChaghmInI 

.... 138 

9. Sab‘ Shidad 

.... 48 

10. Musallamu’th-Thubut 

.... 66 

11. TahSwi 

.... 878 

12. Durru’l-MukhtSr 

.... 412 
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This department of Persian at Deoband was 
opened in 1314 A.H. (1896 A.D.) 

On account of certain differences at Deoband, 
the late Maul5na Anwar Shah. Maulana Shabbir 
Husain and others shifted their activities to 
western India, and joined the Jami‘a-i-Islamiyyah 
at Dabhel, near Surat, in the Bombay Presidency, 
with the result that this institution has become 
a second Deoband. 

ALIGARH MUSLIM UNIVERSITY 

By about 1870, a few prominent Muslims of the 
United Provinces (then N.-W. P.) at the inspira- 
tion and persuasion of Sir Sayyid Ahmad banded 
themselves together for the purpose of breaking 
down aversion to Western learning on the part 
of the Muslims of India. In 1871, they began to 
collect funds, and in 1875 a high school for Muslims 
was opened at Aligarh. In 1878, the school was 
raised to a second grade college and affiliated to 
the University of Calcutta and subsequently to 
the degree status. The instruction started with an 
English and an Oriental department. In the former, 
all subjects were taught in English, and Arabic, 
Persian or Sanskrit was taken up as a second 
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language ; in the latter, either Arabic or Persian 
literature was studied, and history, geography, 
mathematics etc. were taught in Urdu, while 
English was offered as a second language. By 1882, 
it appeared that the Oriental department did not 
attract many students. The other department 
flourished. In 1898, Sir Sayyid Ahmad died 
and soon after Nawwab Muhsinu’l-Mulk, Mr. 
Theodore Beck and Mr. (afterwards Sir) Theodore 
Morison and other Muslims launched the scheme 
of Sir Sayyid memorial fund for raising the college 
to the status of a University. In 1911, His 
Highness the AghS KhSn toured for collecting 
funds necessary for the proposed university. In 
December 1920, the Aligarh Muslim University 
Act came into force, the Nawwab’s successor, 
Nawwab Viqaru’l-Mulk, having given impetus to 
the movement. In addition to ordinary courses 
as in other universities of India, this university 
has a department of Islamic studies, besides the 
department of Theology which gives instruction 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor, Master and 
Doctor of Theology. These degrees are “ also 
designated as,Mulla, Maulana and ‘Ulama ’ (?) res- 
pectively in order to respect Muslim sentiment.” 

It is now about 50 years that Aligarh has 
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been turning out graduates. These men have 
usually taken the lead in propagating the liberal 
views of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Kl^n. done a good 
deal to arrest the decay set in amongst Muslims 
in India, and have, more or less, popularized 
modern education in different provinces and 
States. The Aligarh man may not have the 
simplicity, humility and religiosity of the Madrasah 
boy, but he shows smartness, greater knowledge of 
the world, knows history and geography etc., takes 
a lead in movements of uplift and shows readiness 
to shoulder responsibility. At one time, the 
Aligarh man was considered to be the best pro- 
duct of Anglo-Indo-Muslim education in India. 
Even if he may not retain that position to-day 
on account of keener competition, yet he is not 
inferior to any alumnus of any Indian University. 
The Aligarh man has developed a distinctive 
personality but the Aligarh Muslim University 
has yet to give proof of advancement of learning 
in Muslim history, philosophy, literature and art. 

OTHER COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 

Next to the Aligarh movement comes the 
Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam of Lahore founded 
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in 1885. This body of leading Muslims has a 
first grade college, some high schools, an orphanage, 
Tibbiyyah classes and other activities and is now 
actively concerning itself with female education. 
With a good modern education, religious instruc- 
tion of a type — slightly more orthodox than that 
offered at Aligarh — has been the aim of the 
founders. Their primers on religious instruction 
have been widely used in India, and their primary 
courses are prescribed in several places in India. 
The course of instruction in general in the insti- 
tutions of the Anjuman is that enforced by the 
University of the Panjab and the Department of 
Education, Punjab, and therefore need not be 
detailed here. 

The Islamia College at PeshSwar almost at the 
mouth of the historic Khybar is moulding the 
Afghan to the ways of the modern world. The 
course here is the same as prescribed by the Pan jab 
University. The Anglo- Arabic College at Delhi, 
the M.A.-0. College at Amritsar, the Islamia 
College at Calcutta, the Isma‘ll College at Andheri 
near Bombay, and the Muhammadan College at 
Madras (the last three of which are Government 
Colleges) follow the curricula of their respec- 
tive Universities. The Sadiq-Egerton College at 
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Bahawalpur (Punjab) and Baha’u’d-Din College 
at Junlgarh are state institutions, catering for 
state subjects, and are working on the lines chalked 
out by their respective provincial universities. A 
net-work of Muslim high schools, widely spread 
over the Punjab, less so in the United Provinces, 
and sparsely in Central Provinces and Berar and 
other Presidencies and in the sub-provinces of 
Ajmer and Baluchistan, looks to the educational 
needs of Muslim lads in those parts, operating the 
curricula prescribed by the respective departments 
of public instruction. Provision for religious ins- 
truction by means usually of bi-weekly lectures 
and classes is the chief feature of these secular 
schools. 

THE NADWA 

The Nadwatu’l-‘Ulama, a body of divines and 
Litterateurs, organized in the last decade of the 
19th century about 1894, has made an effort to 
find a via media between the Madrasatu’l-‘Ulum. 
Aligarh (the old M.A.-O. College) and Deoband 
or Farangl Mahall, Lucknow. Among others, 
Maulana Shibll Nu‘manl, a Professor of Persian 
and Arabic at the M.A.-0. College, Aligarh, 
Nawwab ‘All Hasan Khan and MaulSna Hakim 
‘Abdu’l Hayy were prominent workers in the 
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cause of this new reform movement. Long and 
laborious discussions were held to thrash out the 
question of a suitable curriculum for the DSru'l- 
‘Ulilm, which started in 1898 in the city of 
Lucknow, and is now established in the vicinity 
of the University of Lucknow on the north bank 
of the GumtI. This institution has, so far, turned 
out a type which may be termed the “Modern 
Maulawl ” who conforms to the general principles 
of the Islamic ^arl‘at, has made a good beginning 
towards resuscitating Islamic history and literature 
and has an outlook almost midway between the 
orthodox product of Deoband or Farangl Mahall 
and the Aligarh Muslim University. 

The Nadwa has four departments : — 

(1) Ibtida’i, (Elementary), (2) ‘Alimiyyat, 
(3) Fathlat and (4) Takmil, 

The IbtidaT department has a course extending 
over two years and teaches Urdu, Persian, Arith- 
metic, Drawing, Elementary Geography, Elemen- 
tary Hygiene, and History of the Caliphs, and 
imparts religious instruction consisting of reci- 
tation of the Qur’an, ablution, prayer, and Muslim 
etiquette in general. 

The 'Alimiyyat department, covering a period 
of six years, comprises Arabic language, literature 
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grammar and rhetoric, Fiqh or Islamic Law, Princi- 
ples of Hadl^, logic, philosophy, the Qur’an, 
‘Aqa’id or Islamic doctrines, the Prophet’s biog- 
raphy, Islamic history, Indian history, arithmetic, 
algebra, physical and general geography and 
elementary English. 

The Fa^ilat department has three years’ course 
and teaches: (1) Arabic literature — prose and 
poetry, (2) principles of Islamic law, (3) princi- 
ples of Tradition, (4) HadiA, (5) Tafsir, (6) Mys- 
ticism, (7) the Qur’an, (8) ‘Aqa’id, (9) Kalam, 
(10) ancient and modern philosophy, (11) history 
of philosophy, (12) astronomy, (13) politics, (14) 
economics, (15) ethics and (16) Islamic history. 
English upto the Matriculation standard is also 
taught. 

The Takmil department is a post-graduate 
course of two years, requiring the student to 
specialize in a branch of study culminating in the 
submission of a thesis. At present, arrangements 
exist for literature and theology. 

The Tabltgh department is for divinity and has 
two years’ course comprising : (i) Kalam or inter- 
pretation of Islam in terms of modern philosophy, 
(n) the study of the scriptures of other religions 
of the world, and (m) Elocution. 
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osmAnia university 

In April 1917, or Raja\) 1335 Hiitah, His Exalt- 
ed Highness Mir ‘Uthman ‘All Kh5n. Bahadur, the 
Nizam of fiydarSbSd issued the farrnan approv- 
ing of the inauguration of the OsmSnia (‘U^- 
mSniyyah) University of Hydarabad. In the 
University, the ‘ knowledge and culture of ancient 
and modern times is to be blended so harmoniously 
as to remove the defects of the present system 
of education.’ The fundamental principle in the 
working of the University is that Urdu forms the 
medium of instruction at all the stages, but that a 
knowledge of English as a language is, at the same 
time, deemed compulsory up to the B.A. classes 
for all students. The first constructive work of 
the University was the establishment of a Bureau 
of Translation the work of which embraces the 
whole range of university studies including history 
(Eastern and Western), philosophy, economics, 
sociology, mathematics (pure and applied), physics, 
chemistry, law, botany, zoology, engineering, peda- 
gogics, and medicine. The Ds’iratu’l-Ma’arif or 
the Oriental Publication Bureau (founded by the 
late Nawwab ImSdu’l-Mulk and the late Mullg 
‘Abdu’l QayyQm in 1295 Fasll) which has now been 
placed under the management of the University, 
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The main features of the curriculum are: 
(t) students are grounded in the Matricula- 
tion in the subjects which they arc to study 
at college, (it) wide choice is offered at the 
Intermediate stage, and the subjects have been 
so grouped as to enable a student to take up more 
or less cognate subjects; intensive study in one 
such is thus possible in the B.A. classes since 
English and Theology or Morals are compulsory, 
and the other chosen subject can be specialized 
for further research. The texts prescribed and 
recommended are in line with other Indian uni- 
versities and arc not therefore detailed here 
except the courses in the Faculty of Theology : 

Matriculation — 

1. Aqaid (doctrines) and Mantiq (logic). 

(a) Fiqh al-Akbar, 

(b) MirqSt, 
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2. Fiqh and Hadith (Muslim Law and Tra- 
dition). 

(a) Multaqa’l-Abhur (selections), 

(fc) The Shama’il by Tirmidhl. 

Intermediate — 

1. Fiqh and U evilul-Fiqh (Muslim law and 
principles of Muslim law). 

(а) Sharhu’l-Wiaavah (selections), 

(б) Fara'idu’s-Siraji, 

(c) Usulu’sh-Shashl. 

2. Tafsir and Hadith 

(a) The Qur’Sn (selected chapters), 

(b) MishkStu’l-Masabih (selections), 

3. *Aqaid and Mabadtl-Hikmat (Doctrines 
and Religious philosophy). 

(а) ‘Aqa’idu’n-Nasafi (complete), 

(б) Sharh ‘Aq5’idu’n-Nasafi (selections), 

(c) Hidayatu’l-Hikmat, 

(d) Shamsiyyah. 

B.A.— 

Fiqh and UMlu'l-Fiqh. 

(a) HidSyah (selections), 

(b) Mir’atu’l-Usul (Sharh Mirq5tu’l-Usul). 
Tafslru’l-Bai^wi (surah Baqar). 
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The Qur^n (excluding portions done in the 
Intermediate classes). 

Hadi ^. — Tirmidhi (complete). 

Katam : 

(а) Asgsu’t-Taqdls by ImSm RazI, 

(б) Hujjatu'llahi’l-BSlighah (selected chap- 

ters). 

M.A.— 

1. Katam and ‘Aqa'id : 

(a) At-Tafriqah bainal-Islam wal-Zanda- 
qah, 

(h) Muhassal by Razi, 

(c) Naqdu’l-Muhassal by TusI, 

(d) Sharhu’l-Maqasid by Taftazani, 

(e) Din-o-Danish (in Urdu), 

(f ) Ta’rl^ Tlmu’l-Kalam (in Urdu). 

2. Taf^r: 

(а) Al-Kashshaf (books I and last), 

(б) Baidawi (Books 2 — 6), 

(c) rjSzu’l-Qur’an by BaqilanI, 

(d) Tafsirat A^adl, 

(e) Introduction to the Tafsir by Tabari. 

3. Hadith, including biography : 

(i) Hadith: 

(a) BukhSrI. 

(b) Tirmidhi. 


C— 10 
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(c) Sharh Ma‘5ni’l-A^r by Talfiwi, 

(d) Mukhtagaru’l-Mukhtasar. 

(w) U^lu'l-Hadith : 

(a) Muqaddamah Ibn Salah, 

(b) Rifalu’l-BukhSrl from the Introduction 

of the Fathu’l-Ban. 

(iii) Sirat: 

Siratu’r-Rasul by Ibn Hi^am (omitting 
poetry) as contained in the Rawdu’l- 
Anlf by Suhaili. 

4. Fiqh and U^lul-Fiqh : 

(i) Fiqh: 

(a) As-Sanai‘ wal Badai' (selections), 

(&) Bada’atu'l Mujtahid (omitting portions 
occurring in (a), 

(c) Majallatu’l-Ahk5m, 

(d) AthSr’us-Sunan. 

(it) Usulul-Fiqh: 

Musallamu’th-Thubnt. 

From the proposals for a permanent house for 
the Osmania (UthmSniyyah) University, it appears 
that, on completion, it may probably vie with the 
greatest universities of the world. 

It is a little early to comment on the bold 
experiment made by the Government of His 
Exalted Highness the Ni^m of liydarSbad. It 
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has not yet chalked out any new line of striking 
importance in the matter of curricula. But 
examiners — who have been examining candidates 
of British Indian Universities — have expressed 
great satisfaction at the remarkable grasp shown 
by the examinees at the Osmania University of 
the subject-matter of their studies. Cases are 
recorded of ex-students who have done very well 
in English language and literature in other 
universities. These facts constitute evidence for 
inference that the experiment promises to be a 
success, and will be an important landmark in the 
intellectual regeneration of the East. The 
Osminia University is intended for the people of 
the State, and is thus open to all alike, irrespective 
of caste and creed, and, in this respect, it is not an 
exclusively Muslim institution at all. 

JAMPA-I-MILLlYYAH 

Jami‘a-i-Milllyyah, born in the blazing blast of 
non-co-operation but wisely shifted from Aligarh 
to Delhi, is essaying the problem of a new 
curriculum for Muslim India and has done a 
praiseworthy bit towards publishing Urdu litera- 
ture of no mean order. Its activities are yet on a 
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small scale due to handicap for funds, but its 
staff has some selfless young men with bold ideas 
on education and enthusiasm for work. The 
promoters desire to build the institution at 
Okhla, near Delhi, ‘ which shall be Islamic in its 
traditions and national in its outlook,’ the founda- 
tion-stone being laid by the youngest student of 
the J3mi‘a on the 3rd March, 1935. 

WOMEN’S EDUCATION 

General decay and deterioration in Muslim 
learning on the disintegration of Muslim power 
in India had its set-back on women’s education in 
Muslim homes. It appears that mere reading, 
writing, and simple arithmetic were what the girl 
could at best have. This too was confined, in most 
cases, to the mechanical reading of a few chapters 
of the Qur’an. Some rich parents engaged mullas, 
but the instruction does not seem to have gone 
beyond a very elementary stage. Here and there, 
one might meet cases of advanced instruction but 
they were not many. The Begams of Bhop3l, for 
instance, or some other highly cultured families 
catered for women’s education but their efforts 
were spasmodic, neither wide nor deep. What 
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little advanced instruction was possible was mostly 
in Persian. Aligarh, Lucknow, Lahore, Bombay, 
Calcutta and Hydarabad have done a bit, but it is 
only a drop in the ocean. 

In the trenchant words of Mayhew,* it took 
the British Government in India many years to 
realize that ‘ readiness on the part of Ramaswami 
and his son to enjoy the material fruits of western 
education was far different from whole-hearted 
acceptance by Ramaswami’s mother, wife and 
mother-in-law of the value of that education.’ 

It took much longer for Sayyid Hasan, Mirza 
‘Abbas, ‘Abdullah Khan and Shaij^ Ahmad to 
reconcile themselves to the new learning from 
the West, and they were roused only when they 
were being completely elbowed out in the race of 
life by their senior brethren of a different 
persuasion. The case of their mothers, sisters, 
wives and mothers and sisters-in-law was much 
more hopeless. It is only now that signs are 
becoming dimly visible that some effort is being 
made in some places to do something towards 
women’s education. A Karve to found a university 
for Muslim women is yet to be born in Muslim 
India. The Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam is adumb- 

* The Education of India, London, 1926, page 32. 
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rating the proposal for a Muslim University for 
women. It is also contemplating to establish 
an industrial high school for them. 

Now a word about the courses in Madrasahs 
and their alumni. Ibn Khaldun’s criticism of the 
Western medieval Muslim course of studies is 
illuminating. He deprecated the prescribing of a 
multiplication of minor treatises and commentaries 
which interfered with the direct approach to the 
subject. Grammar was over emphasized. Highly 
abbreviated texts in vogue had to be memorized 
and then their explanation was gone into. Details 
sometimes were overwhelming. This very criti- 
cism was applicable to the Eastern curricula of 
studies established under religious influence. A 
scholar spent a great deal of his time on Arabic 
grammar, and failed either to produce a satisfactory 
piece of Arabic composition or to converse with an 
Arab in the Arabic language. It was an appalling 
waste of time and an appalling waste of energy. 
The Nadwatu’l-'Ulama’ has now a reformed course 
and the students can write Arabic and speak it 
with a certain amount of ease. The old school 
had no organized system of games or open-air 
exercise. The course of instruction was entirely 
religious or overwhelmingly so, without that 
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support and patronage which religion had under 
Muslim rule. The Maulawi had fallen on evil 
days. There was no Muslim State to support 
him and not very rich religious public to back 
him. He had, therefore, to eke out his living by 
itinerary preaching or accepting a low paid post 
in a stray school where religious instruction had 
some importance, even though it was waning. 

But it must be remembered that, more or less, 
this same course produced scholar statesmen of 
the type of Abu’l Fadl and Sa‘dullah Khan ‘AllamI, 
soldier scholars of the type of ^er Shah Sur and 
‘Abdur Ralum Khan-Khanan. scholars and poets 
like Faidl. Even in its decadent days, this same 
course of studies produced reformers like Sir 
Sayyid, and statesmen like Sir Salar Jang and 
scholars like Shibll, Hall, Azad, and Nadhir 
Ahmad, and others. Why later day men could 
not rise to the heights of glory achieved by Abu’l 
Fadl and Sa’dullah KfaEn ‘AllamI and others was 
apparently due to change of conditions. 

It must be stated here that the Anglo-Muslim 
curriculum has given India some eminent men. 
The late Right Hon’ble Sayyid Amir ‘All, jurist 
and litterateur of distinction. Sir Sayyid ‘All Imam 
of Patna, a notable state functionary, Sayyid ‘All 
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Bilgrami and Sayyid Husain BilgramI, scholars of 
erudition. Sir Mohammad Iqbal, a philosopher-poet 
of international repute, and Sir Shah Muhammad 
Sulaiman, a jurist and mathematician — are some 
of the names. 
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Thoughts on Curriculum in Autonomous India 

INote . — This Chapter was written early in 1935, and may thus, in 
1941, look behind time, but the careful reader will discern in it the 
fundamentals of the Progressive Education of U. S. A. and the scheme 
for the combination of craft with instruction in schools in India.] 

I N previous chapters, attempt has been made to 
trace the evolution of curriculum in the Muslim 
educational institutions of India. This curriculum, 
in its later stage, is mostly the Dars-i-Nizamiyyah 
which has surely outlived its usefulness. A very 
radical reorientation is the crying need of the day. 
The Qur’an, and the Hadith must be interpreted in 
the light of modern knowledge. Worn out works 
of old, antiquated philosophy must be discarded in 
order that new advances should make the pupil 
up to date. The study of the principal religions 
of the world will broaden his mind. Mathematics, 
universal history, geography, physics and chemis- 
try, drawing, hygiene and physiology and some 
form of manual training — of the standard of the 
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secondary stage — must be introduced into the 
curriculum before higher theological studies are 
undertaken. Participation in games will make the 
would-be Maulawi active and energetic. Know- 
ledge of English will be useful to him. 

In the matter of higher theological studies, it is 
no good reading text-books written centuries ago. 
Cairo and other modern seats of Arabic learning 
should furnish newer courses that might, with 
advantage, be adapted for use in India. 


We shall now turn to the general course in 
Muslim schools and colleges. As, however, these 
are wound up with the general educational system 
of India, the more so, on account of the impending 
autonomy, we shall have to examine the situation 
as a whole. This same will apply to Muslim 
schools as well, and, therefore, no separate treat- 
ment of Muslim schools will be attempted. Mus- 
lims, however, will do well to turn out a superior 
quality of work on account of their minority in 
order that they should ensure for themselves a 
higher status in India by virtue of their ability 
and achievements : 
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Associations — educational and others — and indi- 
viduals belonging to the profession of education 
and those not directly connected therewith have 
spoken about the existing curriculum in Indian 
schools as wasteful and ineffective. Money, labour 
and time are expended without adequate return 
for them. Precious years of childhood and adoles- 
cence are spent in an effort which lacks right aim 
and correct guidance. The greatest objection is 
the formal nature of the subject-matter taught, 
bearing very little relation to the pupils’ social 
life and psychological needs. The choice of studies 
and sciences is confined to the bodies of know- 
ledge either developed in India or taken second- 
hand from England, a country with which there 
is political relation but very few points of cultural 
or historical resemblance. This represents know- 
ledge as reflected in the mind of the adult. We 
are, as it were, in the stage when Rousseau was 
yet unborn to caution us to adapt instruction to 
the child. The absence of relation to environ- 
ment makes matters worse. In a country over- 
whelmingly agricultural, or in an industrial and 
scientific age, for instance, we have nothing, but 
a purely literary education which is little short of 
mockery, and yet the problem is not so simple. 
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It needs an intelligent plan, large financial outlay 
and enthusiastic execution of the scheme. 

Added to the above is the question of the medium 
of instruction. A foreign medium vitiates much 
of the effort and causes undue strain. Assimila- 
tion of knowledge offered in the class-room, the 
class-text or the class-library is necessarily poor 
especially in the earlier stages of pre-adolescence 
or early adolescence. Habits of rote memory are 
fostered. Insincerity of expression and ideas 
is created. A teacher teaching through a foreign 
medium runs through a text for his preparation, 
and disgorges the text in the class-room to the 
detriment of the class he teaches. The teacher 
has no clear conception of his task, and the pupil 
is but a passive, imperfect listener. A single 
searching question is enough to pull down the 
‘ house of cards ’ so raised by joint aimless effort. 
A ludicrous spectacle is presented by a class, for 
instance, of Maharasht boys learning Marathi 
grammar from their Marathi teacher through the 
medium of English. The pupils are Maharasht, 
the teacher is MahSrasht, the language is 
Marathi, but the medium is non-Marathi. A 
permanent gulf is thus created between the life 
of the people as a whole, and the education 
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imparted in schools. 

“ There can be little doubt,” wrote Sir George 
Anderson, ex-£ducational Commissioner with the 
Government of India, “that most of the dis- 
appointing results in secondary and collegiate 
education can be traced to the use of the foreign 
medium of instruction. It is a sad effect of the 
present system of education in these stages that, 
though a certain number of gifted students speak 
and write English with remarkable fluency, the 
majority are losing the power to think and to 
express themselves in any language." (Quin- 
quennial Review, 1927-1932, pp. 116-17.) 

Central Provinces and Berar have taken the 
lead in making Hindi, Marathi and Urdu, the 
media of instruction in secondary schools. The 
move is quite successful. Calcutta University 
decided in favour of the vernacular medium in 
1930. Other provinces, instead of following suit, 
are still wavering, or delaying the immediate 
adoption of the vernacular medium. 


• The static conceptions of education are unduly 
stressed. The subject-matter is looked upon as 
given and ready-made for all time and suitable for 
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all conditions. The irony of fate is the interpreta- 
tion of ‘ method ’ as a device by which this nicely 
parcelled and preconstructed subject-matter can 
be passively assimilated, and more or less mechani- 
cally imparted by the teacher. Does this not 
amount to, or mean, sacrificing the dynamic con- 
ception of the curriculum which looks upon the 
whole of the active and multifarious environ- 
ment as its open laboratory and the developing 
interests and capacities of the pupil as providing, 
at once, guiding and limiting conditions within 
which the curriculum has to be shaped and forged 
by the teacher and students through their co- 
operative and contributory activity ? 

Indian educational ideals and practices have, so 
far, been devised and followed under extra-terri- 
torial influence not primarily always in the inter- 
est of its citizens alone. As an American educa- 
tor has remarked, education in England itself, 
until recently, was based on fallacious theories of 
* control' and ‘method.’ The training of mind 
and the development of personality for the 
purpose of playing their part in handling mighty 
problems of statecraft and strategy, of organizing 
commerce and industry, of leadership in defending 
the country did not receive earnest consideration 
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of the authorities in power. Though this attitude 
may not have always been deliberate, the result 
nevertheless is indisputable. From whatever 
causes, internal and external, an insistent demand 
has, however, been made for autonomy. It is 
very likely to be fulfilled in the near future. 

The importance, therefore, of dynamic and 
active view of education cannot be stressed too 
strongly for autonomous India. Its needs will 
demand people who have been educated to work 
actively towards the reconstruction of the social 
order, and to shoulder responsibility and show 
initiative in tackling its many obstinate social, 
economic and other problems. The school must 
be the focus of attention, and there the developing 
of intelligence and the forming of character need- 
ed for the fuller utilization of opportunity now 
being presented will require a re-interpretation 
of the entire philosophy, method, content and 
organization of education in dynamic terms. 


Teachers, either ill-equipped or having their 
energies sapped by struggle to overcome foreign 
idiom, have cared very little for the study and 
interpretation of the essential elements of Indian 
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culture and civilization from which all curriculum 
should be in fact and ultimately derived. The 
imitation of educational practices, of several dec- 
ades past of England, have added to the com- 
plexity of the situation. The teacher cannot look 
above it and beyond it. Perhaps, he is not com- 
petent to do so, and even in an exceptional case, 
he is not allowed to by the machinery under which 
he works. But it would not be fair to blame 
the teacher alone. Our universities and training 
colleges, inspectorates, directorates and ministries 
of education have also a considerable share of this 
blame. The teachers have to work and to move 
as dictated. Their initiative and independence are 
circumscribed. 


Another point to be discussed is the analysis of 
the most important streams of Indian thought and 
life which give a distinctive mark to our culture, 
and this should include both the traditional values 
which are still relevant and likely to be operative 
and beneficial in the near future, as also the more 
recent movements and forces which are re-shap- 
ing our intellectual as well as material life. Along 
such lines, the most important strands woven in 
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our national life should be analysed and elucidated. 
A careful consideration of the following may 
therefore help us. (1) Religion was predominant 
over education in the past, and education was 
concerned more with the Maulawl or Mungh^ or 
cleric, or clerk type than with the type termed 
‘ citizen ’ in a wide sense. Reaction followed and 
religion was neglected. In Europe and America, 
Protestantism and democracy completely secu- 
larized the school. But evidence is growing that 
godless education is being discarded and moral 
and civic instruction is pronounced as no substitute 
for religious teaching. Lord Halifax, ex-Education 
Minister of England and Chancellor of Oxford 
University, said (Education, February 1st, 1935) 
that “one of the most encouraging signs today 
is the growing realization among persons of all 
shades of thought and conviction that religion 
must be a background of all their education.” 
Sir Mohammad IqbSl, the great poet and philoso- 
pher, wrote in 1933 that “ experience shows that 
modern secular education has not created any 
sound effect on the moral life of Muslim young 
men. Unless the education of a Muslim young 
man is grounded on the rock of religious and 
moral principles, he cannot be imbued with the 
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qualities of breadth of vision, largeness of heart 
and self-reverence which constitute the differentia 
of Muslim character.” Religion, in future, will 
not be the rigid, orthodox set of readings deduced 
from commentaries and super-commentaries on 
medieval texts but directly derived from the 
Qurlln interpreted in the spirit in which it was 
revealed. It will be simple in its application. 
Above all, it will be a religion of peace and good- 
will. It will preach purity of mind and serenity 
of conduct. The jihad will be not against the 
usual ' theological infidel,’ but against the disbe- 
liever in the light and lustre of true knowledge 
which will be the basis of brotherhood that Islam 
is out for. 

(2) The growing importance of science in the 
school curriculum is a remarkable feature of 
modern life. The value of science would not lie 
in it as a subject of the curriculum but as affecting 
the whole outlook in education and the meaning 
of other subjects. There will be a reorientation 
of the entire curricula. The domination of religion 
of medieval days is replaced by the scientific 
outlook of today and tomorrow. This is creating 
a desire for change and bringing in the spirit of 
critical evaluation of the existing ; not necessarily 
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for immediate radical change of the complete 
environment but for a comparatively better and 
business-like perspective as against the fatalist 
outlook that prevails. The scientific spirit, spread 
through the agency of the school, will tend to 
shake off some of the torpor to which the 
unchanging East is considered to be heir. We 
need something of our Oriental virtues of con- 
tentment and resignation, attachment to home, 
and loyalties to ancestors and ancient heritage and 
to our religiosity, but we do need the sense and 
value of time, dispatch in business, a higher and 
keener level of intelligence and accuracy, and a 
fairly comfortable living for our masses. The 
statement may seem paradoxical and a jumble of 
contradictions. Our fund of the ‘philosophic 
virtue ’ is far too great to be shaken off completely : 
it is far too deep to be removed altogether. A 
blending of certain Western virtues with our 
own heritage of ideals of service for mankind is 
indeed the desideratum. This must be supplied. 
Without this ‘transfusion’ we cannot acquire 
that sense and spirit of progress that is the need 
of the hour. 

(3) The socio-economic situation in India can- 
not be ignored. The scrutiny of existing social 
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conditions and problems will reveal enough of 
work for those who care for the welding of Indian 
castes and communities. The division of people 
into classes and conflicting groups, the absence of 
generally effective conceptions of citizenship and 
economic inequalities and injustices make the 
task look formidable and almost impossible of 
accomplishment. But it is not really impossible. 
The Indian has learnt the English language to the 
admiration and even amazement of the English- 
man himself, and yet has failed to grasp the 
essential feature of English character which lies 
in the glorious fusion of the Celt, Anglo-Saxon, 
Dane, Norman, Scotch and the Irish, besides 
Catholicism, Protestantism, Calvinism, Judaism 
and several other such ‘ isms.’ The various politi- 
cal parties fiercely struggle against each other, 
stooping even to call one another names in open 
Parliament and yet combine in the hour of 
national need. It is the English Nation indeed 
that understands the effective value of compromise 
adapting itself to what has been termed a ‘ far- 
sighted view of the exigence of time.’ 

(4) The educative resources of the mother- 
tongue literature in which are enshrined a people’s 
most cherished ideas, feelings and values should 
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be exploited. Life cannot be real, originality 
cannot be encouraged, masses cannot be raised if 
an exotic literature is allowed to sway the situa- 
tion, for, the foreign form would not filter down 
to the masses. No nation in the history of the 
world has ever prided on the ‘ borrowed feather,’ 
or climbed the height on a shaky ladder, or crossed 
a river on a rickety pontoon, or entered a land 
through marshes. In the expression of its indi- 
viduality, it must seek its own vehicle. For its 
own emotions, it must have its own organs of 
speech. Ancestral heritage cannot be had through 
a stranger’s hand. The chief languages of India 
are available for the education of India. Provincial 
‘ academies ’ should take up with enthusiasm the 
standardization of the language or languages and 
borrow or regulate technical terms. Hindustani 
(in both Hindi and Urdu, or perhaps in the 
Roman script) will be the ultimate strand for 
knitting the fabric of Indian life. It is the sim- 
plest and the most widely understood language of 
India, and has sprung up from the fusion of 
Hindu and Muslim cultures. The tendency in 
saner sections is happily growing to reject need- 
less use of big Sanskrit or Arabic words. 

Undue blame has, at times, been thrown on 
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Government for not pushing on with the vernacu- 
lar medium. In face of pronouncements like that 
of the late Lord Chelmsford, who characterized 
the system of instruction through a foreign langu- 
age as ‘ vicious,’ it is not fair always to blame the 
British Government in India. Even if certain 
Englishmen came in the way, Indian opinion 
should have asserted itself, but it is often the 
English-educated Indian himself who has been an 
obstacle. To him naturally the habit he has 
acquired at school and college is convenient, and 
the adoption of a new one rather awkward and 
irksome. 

But the peculiar position of English cannot 
be ignored. Originally, the speech of an obscure 
tribe from the Jutland peninsula, now certainly 
the world language due, partly, to accidental 
circumstances though more to the character of 
the people, it is, by general consent, admitted to 
be the best fitted to survive in the struggle for 
supremacy. Its composite character, no less than 
its intrinsic excellence render it specially suitable 
for serving as an international language. Its 
political, commercial, and cultural importance is 
very great. Its position as the most widely under- 
stood language in the world is undisputed. Its 
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retention in the Indian curriculum is, therefore, 
essential at certain stages. Its retention in others 
should be optional. At the University stage, it 
should certainly be optional. In the secondary 
stage, it must be considered essential as a second 
language. In teaching English, however, much 
time is lost at present, and more than necessary 
energy used up. Instruction must be essentially 
practical. From the very beginning of the course 
of English study, effort should be directed to 
making the pupil learn to understand, to speak, 
to read, and to write that language. Object 
lessons and the association of ideas should enable 
him to acquire the vocabulary and phraseology of 
the new language without having recourse to his 
mother tongue and to obtain a practical knowledge 
of grammar without wasting time over theory. 
The use of the linguaphone records will be found 
useful for guarding against mispronunciation and 
incorrect intonation since the replacement of 
English teaching agency by the Indian is being 
found to ignore this aspect at present. 

(5) The traditional dualism, in society and 
education, between manual workers and intellec- 
tuals or the gentry has to be considered. Reten- 
tion of this medieval relic in the future would be 
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undesirable. This, therefore, brings us to the 
national and economic as well as the educative 
value of various forms of handwork. The labourer 
will understand the intellectual, and the intellec- 
tual will realize the importance of manual work 
in the life of the nation. Each will mutually 
react on the other to the good of both. 

We may now direct attention to certain factors 
of importance that may help us in evolving a 
vital curriculum in our schools, providing variety 
to suit individual as well as local differences and 
requirements. It would not be possible to lay 
down any cut and dried scheme of concentric 
text-books ready for use in the class-room. Such 
an attempt is neither desirable nor easy to work 
out on account of the variety and immensity of 
the problem. Travancore is not like Kashmir 
and Madras is not like the Punjab. Karachi is 
different from Calcutta, and Peshawar is not the 
same as Masulipatam. Moreover, all varieties of 
institutions will not be discussed. For want of 
space here, only those that concern the general 
bulk of the people can be dealt with. 


The two most crying needs of the day are 
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universal literacy and a determined effort to 
improve the condition of our women. Perhaps, 
the two questions are bound up: one with the 
other. To take literacy first. Three or four 
years’ schooling is not enough if India is to enter 
the comity of enlightened nations, that have 
educated parents and nursery schools before the 
elementary education of a child formally begins 
in an atmosphere of comparatively advanced 
character. In addition to making for past neglect, 
we have to look to the fast changing world and 
what it will be in years to come. In order, there- 
fore, to equip our children for that new world the 
minimum schooling should be that for seven years 
in primary or elementary schools with the type of 
a graduate headmaster who has had his educa- 
tion mostly through an Indian language, knowing 
English and having had, at least, a year’s sound 
pedagogical training. None should be employed as 
an assistant who is not a trained intermediate or 
at least a matriculate. It need not be pointed out 
here that an increasing number of graduates, after 
a course of training, are now entering the precincts 
of a primary school in England. But we must 
admit that, under existing conditions, a general 
drive for three years’ course for rural areas is the 
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first thing needed to enable the voter to under- 
stand — ^imperfectly albeit — the value of his vote 
under the new franchise. Urban areas must start 
on a seven years' primary course as soon as pos- 
sible. The three R’s, in a nature study environ- 
ment, requiring a little drawing and music, and 
teaching how to read a simple children’s news- 
paper must be the curriculum of this elementary 
school. The ability to read a simple newspaper 
will give the boy a key to increase his knowledge. 
The religion must come in the form of rational 
stories of saints and the practical form of worship 
of the broad denominational division to which the 
child belongs. If the school does not supply it, 
the community concerned should do it. 

To turn to women’s education. A blind person 
cannot lead the blind. If a part of the amount of 
energy directed by our politicians to grappling 
with political problems were available for the 
uplift of women, the blessings of enlightened 
motherhood would have done us a world of 
good. The striking differences between an edu- 
cated mother and an uneducated one will be felt 
if we compare a Gond mother in the interior 
of the Mandla district in the Central Provinces 
with a PSrsI mother in the Presidency of Bombay. 
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There are other factors, no doubt, that contribute 
to the magnitude of difference in two homes, but 
on looking deeper it will be found that the very 
great difference is the difference in the level 
of motherhood in these two places. Why are 
religious differences accentuated ? The old type 
Muslim mother calls the non- Muslim a Kafir, and 
the Hindu mother teaches her son that the Mus- 
lim is a Malichchha and the Sudra an Achhut. 
The sons and daughters of the two mothers keep up 
and pass on this evil heritage, accentuated under 
the stress of economic struggle for life. If the 
public worker had organized Women’s Clubs to 
bring women nearer each other, their sons and 
daughters would have come nearer each other. 
Perhaps, the husbands too would not be easily 
excited by the interested ‘mis-leader.’ 

Thirteen centuries ago, Islam improved the con- 
dition of women in the world, and it is an irony 
of fate that the Muslim women today is, perhaps, 
the most backward in the scale of enlightened 
humanity. Even the Christian negress has stolen 
a slight march on her. In early Islam, the women 
held the pen in one hand and the sword in the 
other : she was the custodian of Hadi^, the next 
sacred thing after the divine Qur’an, wrote it 
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and passed it on. 

In the battle, she fought with men, rendered 
first-aid, cooked food for the warrior and brought 
him water. At Yarmuk, in Caliph ‘Umar’s time, it 
were women who saved the situation by urging 
men to stand the pressure of the attack of the 
enemy. Islam allowed woman her separate iden- 
tity, conferred on her the right of property, and 
even gave her power to sue her husband in case 
of wrong. The Muslim woman is now secluded. 
She is illiterate, timid and weak, an easy prey to 
disease. How can a people who allow all this 
expect an iota of success against nations whose 
women rub shoulders with men in almost all walks 
of life ? Kamal Ataturk’s organization of women’s 
army may serve us a beacon-light and tend to 
arrest the decay that is eating into the vitals of the 
Muslim nation of India. It is not fully realized 
that it was a woman (Hadrat Khadliah’) who em- 
braced Islam before any man did. It was Sumayyah, 
the mother of ‘Amr ibn YSsir, who was the first 
martyr having been killed by Abu Jahl. The first 
hostess of the Prophet, when he flew from Mecca 
and entered Medina, was Umm Sa‘ld, which 
bespeaks tremendous courage against odds. The 
first person to urge naval warfare in Islam 
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was Umm liar am who took part in the naval 
expedition against Cyprus. The first hospital in 
Islam was run by Rifidah Aslamiyyah during the 
Prophet’s lifetime. 

The removal of difficulties in the way of 
women’s enlightenment requires a complete and 
early change in the attitude of Indian Muslims, 
as a whole, towards women. The structure of 
prevailing Muslim social system is responsible for 
the apathy of all but a few courageous Muslims 
who are dubbed as ‘far too advanced,’ and yet 
the orthodox Maulawl has been challenged to 
show if the Qur’an enjoins the seclusion and seg- 
regation of women. What Mr. Arthur Mayhew 
says, India needs, applies also to Indian Muslims. 
Mr. Mayhew says (The Education of India, page 
272) ; “ What India would like is a domestic com- 
bination of the qualities and attainments of Mrs. 
Pankhurst, Lady Astor and Mrs. Creighton, a 
woman prepared to devote to the adornment of 
home life all the qualities that have adorned our 
lady members of Parliament, and won for lady 
graduates a place in the Convocation of Oxford 
University. It demands accordingly for women 
everything that man requires for their own pro- 
fessional life, and very much more that men 
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want for a bright and happy home life. And 
it must be imparted in such a way as to give a 
woman no taste for anything outside her home, 
and no interest in any man except her husband.” 

For the creation of a type of woman outlined 
above, we must create conditions that will contri- 
bute to a happy consummation so devoutly desired 
by all right-thinking people, (i) Change of 
attitude, (n) women's clubs, (in) special schools, 
(iv) special curricula, and (v) a special corps of 
teachers. To enable women to utilize the advan- 
tages of science in the home, to add the beauty of 
art to that home, and conserving the best of 
Indian (and Muslim) tradition, to raise society to 
a healthier and wider level of life and thought, we 
must have institutions based on the curriculum 
of Lady Irwin College for women in New Delhi 
with changes suited to different developmental 
stages of women’s life in the different Provinces 
and States of India. 


The seven years’ elementary course should 
comprise (1) the mother tongue, (2) arithmetic 
— algebra and geometry to be attempted in the 
upper two classes, (3) general knowledge based 
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on Indian history and regional geography, (4) 
drawing, (5) music, (6) physiology and hygiene, 
(7) civics, (8) nature study to be the natural 
avenue to science which follows in the secondary 
stage, (9) handwork, (10) agriculture in places 
bordering on rural areas, (11) Islamic history, (12) 
rationalized Hindu religion and culture, (13) 
Hindustani as a second language where necessary, 
or a classical language akin to the mother-tongue. 
The existing type of history text-book must be 
thrown overboard. The history of India must be 
rewritten from a cultural point of view. It should 
be the history of the people of India, and not the 
individual wars of certain rulers. We have little 
of the Taj and less of Ajanta or Ellora. We are 
taught of the demolition of the temple at Benares 
more than the beauty of Aurangzib’s mosque on 
the ghats of Benares, Kslidasa and Khusrav are 
forgotten, but Ahmad Shah Abdali and VishwSs- 
rao’s fighting at the battle of Panipat are 
emphasized. 

The subject might be introduced by biographical 
sketches of notable worthies whose examples are 
likely to influence character and present models 
of virtue and solicitude for public good. 

Elementary science might be begun in a nature 
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study form, modem inventions coming in by way 
of simple popular presentation. Drawing should 
not be taught by a specialist drawing master, but 
an ordinary class teacher with aptitude for the 
subject. The ordinary drawing master usually 
does not teach in a way to rouse interest in the 
subject : he works in a groove. Like the old drill 
master, he has failed. The medical inspection of 
schools is a matter of deep concern and needs 
radical reorganization. 

No curriculum would be worth the name, if it 
does not give prominence to the physical welfare 
of our women. By steady effort, the English girl 
has increased her height by an inch during the 
last twenty-five years. The Indian girl should 
bear this in mind, her physique can improve if 
she is given opportunities to do so. It is the 
health of the mother from which future genera- 
tions of India will derive their vigour and vitality. 


Economy would demand co-education in the 
elementary stage. In Muslim girls' schools, it is 
no use employing worn out ghosts of retired 
male teachers for the instruction of young, 
charming, vivacious girls. Younger teachers with 
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training, and a more modern outlook are decid- 
edly preferable. This would be feasible if co- 
education is agreed to where separate schools ate 
not possible and women teachers difficult to get. 

Co-education in the secondary stages is not 
yet a settled fact even in the advanced West. 
Hindu opinion would be reluctant and Muslim 
opinion definitely hostile to it. A certain latitude 
in higher education is possible and could be 
encouraged where women’s colleges are not 
available. 


For the elementary school of the future for 
boys and girls and for the adult, the need of 
simple, wholesome literature is obvious. The 
provincial academies through provincial text-book 
committees could infuse enthusiasm for the 
creation of bodies of literature that will elevate 
the masses, stimulate the reception of new ideas 
by a habit of reading. Picture books and story 
books for children may help in reducing stagna- 
tion and wastage in primary schools in India to 
which attention has been drawn in recent years. 
The interest of a continuous narration offers a 
strong inducement to children to learn to read, to 
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enjoy the story book. Nature stories, fairy tales, 
stories of heroes, stories of how other children 
live will greatly help in retaining the child’s 
interest in school. The radio is another aid, 
though it is not found very helpful in lower 
schools in England by some teachers to whom 
the absence of the human element is not condu- 
cive to its proper appreciation in the class. For 
adult instruction, which is another of our serious 
shortcomings — its value is undisputed. For broad- 
casting news it is the quickest means. 


Local bodies in India have not, on the whole, 
shown vigorous enthusiasm for adult education. 
Had this been done, literacy would have increased 
and primary education would have become wide 
in range. Broadcasting, popular instructional 
lectures and classes could be effective means of 
rousing general mass interest in education and 
quickening thought. 

Western nations are utilizing adult education 
for making up for defects in early education, 
developing late maturing interests and capacities 
as these come to maturity from decade to decade. 
They are adjusting and re-adjusting to ever 
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changing environment, developing better mental 
attitudes and better techniques of thinking and 
study. They are developing broader appreciations 
and tastes to refine and multiply sources of 
pleasure. And they are developing true sense of 
relative values and integrating life experiences 
into a wholesome philosophy of life. But we are 
yet far from making a satisfactory start in this 
direction. 


The secondary course should comprise the 
existing matriculation and intermediate stages. 
The choice of subjects should be ample, for 
secondary education should be a process of intel- 
lectual training and personal discipline conducted 
with special regard to the profession or trade to 
be followed. The importance of such schools in 
which physique, mind and character can be 
developed, and which are not unmindful of the 
practical needs of modern life cannot be stressed 
too strongly as absolutely necessary in any sound 
scheme of Indian education. We have to train 
our boys and girls in the art of clear thinking 
about important matters concerning life, since 
there is a certain amount of positive knowledge 
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which they should have before they are fully 
grown up. The specific type of knowledge that 
could be suggested may be : (a) the mother-tongue 
of the boy or the girl, (b) HindustSnl, (c) English 
taught on lines already indicated, (d) history of the 
modern type, (e) geography in connexion with 
commerce and trade, (f) economics on a descrip- 
tive and historical basis, (g) civics, (/t) science, 
(») agriculture, (;) athletics, (fe) elements of 
military science. Teachers of secondary schools 
must have facilities for travel abroad. The Head 
Master should, as far as possible, be a person who 
has been to the West. 


The conference of Indian Universities has 
moved for a radical re-adjustment of the existing 
school system in such a way that a large number 
of pupils should be diverted at the completion of 
their secondary education either to occupations or 
to separate vocational institutions. The establish- 
ment, for instance, of vocational schools as 
affected by the London County Council is a 
good example of how a large bulk of boys can be 
turned into bread-earners with ideas on the useful 
occupation of their leisure. The question of 
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extra vocational courses being made available at 
ordinary secondary schools, or separate vocational 
schools could be solved by separate vocational 
schools only, but an ordinary school may conduct 
a special class in a special vocational subject if it 
has effective means to do so. 

Forty-five years ago, a special conference on 
educational reform was held in Germany. The 
minister in charge of the educational portfolio 
said: “The time had come to consider whether 
Prussian schools were to continue on the same 
old classical path, or whether they should endea- 
vour to adapt themselves to the spirit and practice, 
and needs of modern life. All the learned pro- 
fessions were filled to excess, and Germany was 
producing too many University men for whom 
there seemed to be but scanty prospects in the 
growing struggle for existence. The emperor said 
that ‘higher public schools did not answer the 
requirements of the nation and the necessities 
of the time. They produced crammed youths 
but not men.’ Much more stress was laid on 
cramming young men’s heads with knowledge 
than on teaching them how to apply it ” That 
these remarks apply to India none with a know- 
ledge of Indian conditions will deny. Unemploy- 
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meat in recent years due to general retrenchment 
and economies the world over, on account of 
financial depression and the application of science 
to industry thereby increasing output and reduc- 
ing manual work, has brought the question of 
University men into prominence and we see 
young men having spent years on foreign educa- 
tion and parental money, now taking to boot- 
polishing in Calcutta or Allahabad. But it must 
be remembered that unemployment is rampant 
everywhere. Even now, perhaps, every Oxford 
undergraduate about to take his degree does not 
clearly know what he is to do after convocation. 
So, it is not the question of Indian graduates 
alone. It would, however, be well if our second- 
ary schools give a bias to directing lads from 
a purely literary type of instruction. Indian 
resources are yet untapped. Indian agriculture has 
yet to be developed. Our moneyed classes have 
yet to learn the advantages that accrue from the 
circulation of money which can benefit the 
country rather than burying it in the ground or 
costly ornaments worn once in a lifetime. Indian 
young men of ability and promise are available 
for enterprise, but the conservative class of wealth- 
hoarding people have yet to show confidence in 
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these young men. Something must be done 
towards educating these people to come forward 
to the rescue of the country in its hour of need, 
and help in eliminating unemployment and raising 
the level of comfort. 

In the meantime, Indian Universities must 
begin to co-ordinate their activities by developing 
their individuality, each endeavouring to make 
its own special contribution to the sum total of 
knowledge and culture. At present, the universi- 
ties are almost replicas of each other. They have 
not yet found themselves bold enough to adopt 
the chief language of a province as medium of 
instruction. Instead of giving a lead and direc- 
tion to high schools, they are waiting to be led by 
them. If the universities, as leading intellectual 
corporations of the land, do not take the lead, 
who is better qualified to do it ? The difficulty 
of staff, of texts, and of technical terms is always 
there, as it must have been when the French, and 
the English, the Germans and the Italians shook off 
Latin. Could, for instance, Europe have achieved its 
greatness if it depended on Latin ? With the use of 
Indian languages the degree course could be reduced 
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to three years. Dr. A. H. Mackenzie, ex-Directro 
of Public Instruction, United Provinces, ex-Edu- 
cational Commissioner with the Government of 
India, ex-Pro- Vice-Chancellor of the Osmania Uni- 
versity, was convinced by his own personal observa- 
tion that OsmSnia University students “ are more 
responsive to the lectures and more mentally alive 
and more interested in the work in hand than 
students in class-rooms in Northern India where 
English is the medium.” He further points out that 
‘ ideas are distorted, originality of thought is ham- 
pered and energy and time are wasted.’ This strong 
testimony by an experienced educationist, who 
was, at one time, the head of a training college, 
and has direct knowledge of the working of both 
media of instruction, should dispel all doubt about 
the effectiveness of Urdu as a suitable medium 
in colleges and universities, in Provinces where 
Urdu is spoken and understood. Although each 
Indian University is pledged to the advancement 
of learning, can it honestly say that it has advanc- 
ed learning ? Calcutta has done something, but 
have others done anything substantial ? All Uni- 
versities are not quite new. Some are as old as 
Calcutta or nearly so: some few years younger. 
Even Calcutta would have had an equally poor 
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record were it not for the energy of a single great 
man whose forceful personality directed effort 
in this direction. It might be argued that the 
English medium was necessary to start with. 
But should it continue indefinitely ? Unless the 
mother-tongue is the vehicle of instruction and 
expression, thinking cannot be done and origi- 
nality cannot be evoked. 

The philosophy of Hindu religion (including 
Sikhism for Panjab University colleges) and the 
ethics of Islam (and Zoroastrianism for Bombay 
University colleges) should be a compulsory paper 
for the Bachelor’s degree examination. The Bible is 
already taught in Christian colleges. But it must be 
remembered that all beliefs cannot be sanctioned 
for instruction in colleges. Only the two 
important ones are, therefore, proposed. German 
and French should receive more attention for 
higher research. Arabic should not be neglected 
in Muslim schools, as it is a living language in a 
very large part of the world. The study of Arabic 
should become easier if the student is taught by 
a method based on the ‘ direct method and not 
by tedious, troublesome translation and memori- 
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zation of arbitrary rules of grammar. It is true, 
however, that a certain measure of translation 
can be used conveniently as also grammatical 
generalizations designed to shorten and simplify 
the student's work, since all people cannot afford 
time to learn a second language in a slow way 
one learns his mother-tongue. 

To conclude our remarks. A reorientation of 
the curriculum on the lines suggested in the pre- 
ceding pages should have its influence on the 
development of character and outlook. It is not 
merely change in a knowledge imparted, or a 
difference of emphasis, or a change of medium. It 
postulates a new type of mind and character 
which values co-operation above competition, 
creation above passive assimilation, critical inquiry 
above acceptance of ready-made views on tradi- 
tional authority. It is expected to produce a 
mental and moral outlook which, while prepared 
and indeed anxious to retain what is valuable 
in the achievement of the past, is definitely and 
realistically welded to the task of reconstructing 
existing conditions. This suggested reorientation, 
therefore, may serve better the best Indo-Islamic 
ideals and purposes as they emerge more and 
more clearly out of the crucible of discussion and 
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inquiry: one of these best ideals and purposes 
being ; to learn to love God, to think for oneself 
and to live for others. 
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APPENDIX 

Note.— Interest in the subjoined synopsis lies in that it was almost the earliest organized attempt 
at the introduction of studies on Western lines in India. This synopsis is bodily taken from Arthur 
Howell’s Education in British India Prior to 1854 and in 1870-71 (Supdt. of Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1872). 
Synopsis of Subjects of Examinations in Arts at the Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay Universities 
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first four Books of Euclid, questions in each language, — one 2nd. — Elementary knowledge 
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(4) Chemistry 

Miller’s “Elements of Che- 
mistry.” 

(5) Electricity and Magnetism 



Dc la Rive's “Treatise on 
Electricity.” 

The candidates will be required 
to compose two essays on sub- 
jects connected with the fore- 
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to compose essays on subjects 
connected with Ethics and Poli- 
tical Economy. 
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DSniyal, 54 

Daqiql, 12 

Data, 62 

Darbhanga, 102 

Danri, 102 

Dars-i-Ni^pami (Ni^samiyyah), 71,73, 
120, 127, 153 
Darul-Hikmah, 3 

Daru’l-im (‘UlUm), 3. 127, 133, 140 
DasttXru'l-Mubtadi, 104, 121, 128 
Daulatabad, 17 
Daw’u ^arb MuUa, 121 
Deccan, 42, 88 

Delhi, 14-17, 32, 51, 60, 65, 68, 71, 76, 
80, 88, 106, 108, 138, 147 
Democracy, 31 

Deoband, 45, 110, 127, 128, 133, 135, 
139,140 
de Sacy, 18 
Descartes, 64 


Desnah, 77 
Dewah, 72 
Dhrupad, 86 

Dialectics, 24, 124, 127, 128 
Dietetics, 39 

Dimas^qi, Najmu*d-D!n, 16, 125 
Dima^i, S^ibabu'd-Dm, 47 
DmajpUr, 94 
Dm-o-Dani^, 145 
Divine, 34, 56 
Diwan-i-Anwarl, 54 
— Babur, 49 
-Badr, 98 
— Gh anl, 89 

— Hafi?, 57, 78, 98, 112, 114, 118 
— Humaytin, 51 
— Ibn Farid, 112 
—Khaganl. 54, 98 
— Nasikh, 114 
—Nasir ‘An, 96 
-Sa‘dl, 78 
— Sa’ib, 78, 96 
—Sauda, 112 
— Shams-i-Tabriz. 78 
— ‘Urfi, 98, 112 
— Wah^atl, 98 
— Zabir-i-Faryabi, 78, 96 
Diwanu‘l-Hamasah (Hamasatu*!- 
•Arab),'ll2, 117, 120, 130 
— Mutanabbi, 93, 117, 120, 130 
Diya, 99 

piyao*d-DIn BaranI, (see BaranI) 
Dongar Sen, Raja of Gwalior, 37 
Draper, 8, 10 
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Drawing, 140, 153, 170, 175, 176 
Durar-i-Mu^ammadi, 103 
Duraru’l-IslSm, 103 
Durra-i-NSdirah, 119 
Dumi’l-MuJAtar, 132 
Dutch. 67 
Duwall, 4 

E 

Earth, 8, 65 

Economics, 53. 141, 142, 180 
Edinburgh Review, 110 
Education, 8. 9, 35, 44, 45, 50, 59, 
62. 65, 67, 78, 90. 93, 110, 155-161, 
167, 169, 177-179 
-, Adult, 45, 178 
-, Female, 79, 138, 148, 149, 170 
— , Military, 78, 82 
— , Musical, 78 
— , Scientific, 76 
— , Technical, 45, 46, 78, 86 
— , of India, 173 
Educational Institutions, 8, 13 
Egypt, 24, 28 
Elements, Nature of, 51 
Ellora, 175 
Elocution, 141 
Embryology, 39 
Encyclopsedia, 6 
Engineering, 142 

England, 42, 155, 158, 160, 169, 178 
English, 91. 110, 111, 115, 127, 135, 
136, 141-143, 147, 154, 157. 164, 
166, 167, 169, 180, 184, 185 | 


Ethics, 50. 53. 77,78,141 
Etymology, 16, 33. 70, 73, 91, 99, 120 
127 

Euclid. 37, 75, 102, 104, 107, 122. 134 
Europe, 40, 54, 64, 89, 161, 183 
— . Literature of, 10 
— . Religion of, 54 
— , Sciences of, 54 
European Civilization, 10 
Examination, B.A., degree, 112-115, 
142, 144, 185 

— , B.A., honours, 112-114 
— , l^imu*l-%^iq, 119, 
Intermediate, 112, 144 
-, M.A., degree. 112-114, 145 
! — . Matriculation (Entrance), 111-113 
' 115, 141, 143 

-, Maulawl, 115, 116 
— , Maulawl 'Alim, 115, 116 
Maulawi Fadil, 115, 117 
— , Munshl, 118 
— , Munshl 'Alim, 118 
— Mun^I Fa^l, 119 
~, ‘Umdatu’l-Hukama’, 119 
— , Zubdatu'I-Hukama*, 119 
Exegesis, 4, 24. 64 
Exploration, 10 

F 

Fadilat, 140, 141 
F^dil QarabaghI, 123 
Fahmi, Poems of, 104 
FaidI, 54, 55, 77, 78, 98, 151 
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Faidu'l-Hasan, 109 

Fa]^ni*d-Dm al-*lraqi, 29 

Fa]^nil-Mulk, 14 

FSni, Mu^sin* of Kashmir, 43 

Faqihah, 80 

Faqxrah, 80 

Ftalbi, 36, 126 

Fai8^, 100 

Fara’id-i-Sfearifiyyah, 93, 98, 110 
Fara’idu’s-Sirfijl, 144 
Farangi Mahall, 67. 72, 127, 139, 140 
Far|hana, 20 

Faridu’d-I^n Ganj-i-^hahar, Sh aikh. 
16 

Farmer, Dr., 36 

Family, 12 

F&rs, 25 

Farsi-nfima, 98 

Fatawa’-i-‘Alamgiii, 63 

FathpOr Slkri, 55, 81, 87 

Fathullah of Shirar. Amir, 54, 55, 75 

Fazan, 7 

FcU, Dr., 90 

Fiction, 77, 78 

Fiqh, 5, 7, 11, 63, 64, 74, 109. 124, 
125, 127, 141, 144, 146 
Fiqh al-Akbar, 143 
Fiqh-i-Mas’Cdi, 13 
Firdausi. 12, 50. 53, 78, 99, 114 
Firdausu'l-Hikmac, 39 
Firishta, 47, 51, 80 
FuHz Shah Tughluq, 32, 35, 46, 86 
Fleischer, 24 i 


French, 39, 64, 185 
FufOl-i-Akbari, 73, 92, 102, 120, 128 
Fu;TI^'l-^kam, 26, 27, 29, 126 

G 

Gangadhar, 54 
Gassendi, 64 
I Gauhar-i-Murad, 102 
Genealogy, 5, 8 

Geography, 7, 8, 51. 61. 65. 119, 127, 
136, 137, 140. 141, 153, 175. 180 
Geometry, 5, 7-9, 53. 91. 100, 104, 
122, 127, 128, 132, 174 
German, 185 
Germany, 181 
Ghada^irl, 12 
Ghalib, 109, 118 
Ghani, 98 

GhazBli, Imam, 42-44, 56. 63. 68 
Ghazna, 11, 12, 14, 16, 25 
— , ‘Arif of, 16 
— , Sultans of, 14 
Ghaznavids, 13 

Ghulam Haidar Khan. Hakim, 108 
— Husain, Maulawi, 100 
GhOr. House of, 14 
GhPris, 13 

Ghiyathu*d-Din MansGr of Shiraz. 

Mir, 55 
Globes, 8 

God, 43, 100, 102, 187 
Goldziher, Ignaz, 79 
Gond, 170 
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Government, 65, 89, 93 
Gown, 45 

Grammar, 4, 7, 8, 16, 17, 19, 24, 30, 
33, 51, 53, 63, 66, 68, 70, 73, 91, 92, 
99, 101, 104, 116, 118, 120, 128, 
133, 134, 141, 150, 167, 186 
Granada, 9 
Greek, 6, 7, 13, 38 
Gregory IX, 55 
Grotius, 90 
Guilds, 46 
Gujrat, 27, 37 
Gulbadan Begam, 81 
Guldasta-i-Sukhan, 113 
Gul-i-Bakawali, 111 
GuUstan, 5, 53. 57. 77, 94 95, 107, 
111-114, 133 
GOmtl, 140 
Gwalior, 85 

H 

Hada'iqu'l-Balaghat, 99, 119 
Hadlqah, 78 

HadiqatuU-Muttaqin, 124 
Hadith, 5. 17, 25, 27, 58, 62, 70, 71, 
75, 79, 109, 123-125, 127, 141, 144, 
145, 153, 171 
Hafiz, 57, 63, 78, 98 
Hafi?a Jamal, BibI, 80 
Hafsah, Ummu’l-Mu’minln, 80 
Haft Paikar, 78 
Haidar Dughlat, MIrza, 49 
Hajj. 8 


HffU, lawaja, 107, 151 

Halifax, Lord, 161 

HamadanI, 'Allama, 12 

Hamasah {see Diwan-ul-Hamasah) 

Hamd-i-Bari, 133 

Hamdullah, 103, 117, 121, 131 

HamIdu'd-DIn, Maulawl, 107 

HanafI Law, 100 

“School, 22 

Handwork, 175 

Haneberg, Daniel, 45 

Hariri, 12, 17-19, 91 

Hari^ ibn Hammam, 18 

Harivansa, 54 

HarGnu’r-Rashid, 45 

Hasan, 52 

— , Amir. 15 

— , Mulla, 121, 130 

Has^m Gnani, 62 

Ha^iya ^arh-Sullam, 103 

Hashr, SUratu*!, 3 

Hayakilu’n-Nnr, 126 

Hayat-i-Jawid, 107 

Hebrew, 18 

Hibatullah *Arab of Hydaiabad, 63 
Hidayah, 20-22, 69. 74, 91. 92. 100, 
117, 123, 131, 144 
Hidayatu*l-^kmah, 56, 69, 144 
Hidayatu’n-Nahw, 73, 92, 98, 99, 116, 
121,129 

Hidayatu’f-Sarf, 98, 99 
Hijaz, 58 
Hijra, 2, 7 
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HikBySt-i-Latif. 133 
]^kxnatu*l-Is]^^, 126 
HilalT, 101 
^/Allima. 125 
HilzHm, 108 

Hindi, 60, 61, 97. 105. 115, 157, 165 
Hindu. 35. 53. 64. 86. 94. 97, 105, 
106, 171, 177 
Hindustan. 14. 34 

Hindustani. 35, 62. 94. 105. 113. 165, 
175, 180 
Hisar, 51 

History. 6, 8. 19. 51. 53. 54, 58, 70. 
77, 78. 91, 93. 119, 127, 136, 137, 
142, 153, 180 
Indian. 141, 175 
— , Natural, 9 
History of the Caliphs, 14 
Hujjatu'llghil»Balighah, 145 
Hujra, 34 
HumByHn, 51. 81 
— NBma, 81 

Hummavatu’ sh- Shaikh. 124 
Husain BilgrBtnl. Sayyid, (see ImBdul- 
Mulk) 

—Sharot of JaunpUr, Sul^. 86 
Husami, 69, 123, 130 
Hydarabad, 142. 149 
Hygiene, 39. 140. 153. 175 

I 

Ibadat, 123 
Ibn *Abbas. 4 
— *Abd-i-RabbihI, 36 
— BaOTta, 83 


Ibn Hakam. 28 
— Hisham. 146 
— ^aldTIn, 24, 30. 42. 44. 150 
-Mallikan, 5, 30. 37 
— Majah, 132 
— Rushd, 40, 42 

— Slna, Abu ‘ AU, 36. 39. 42. 69. 126 

Ibnu’l-‘Arabi. 26-29, 42. 82 

— Hajib, Shaikh JamBlu'd-Din. 51 

Ibtida’1. 140 

Ihya’u*l-*UlTIm. 63 

Ijaj, 22 

Ijazah. 45 

riaz-i- Khusrawl. 35, 78, 119 
rjazul-Qur’an, 145 
Ijma\ 7 

Ikhtivatu*d-Dm YaghI, 31 
Ikhwanu’8-Safa\ 6. 112, 113 
nahl, 53 

nmu Wa^‘il-Alat, 124 
lltutmi^, Sultan, 14 
Imadat, 126 

*Imadu*d-DIn Muhammad ibn Qasim. 
10 

Imadu’l-Mulk Nawwab, (Husain 
Bilgrami, Sayyid). 142, 152 
Imam, 3, 7, 9, 20, 31, 34 
Imamah, 45 
Imla*, 45 

Imra*ul-Qais, 114 
Inayatullah, Shaikh. 77, 78 
India, 1, 6. 10, 11, 14. 24. 25. 27. 29. 
32, 37, 40-42,45, 46, 49-52, 55. 56. 
58, 60, 63, 64, 67, 68, 71, 76, 80, 81. 
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90. 105. 110, HI. 115. 135-138. 147- 
149. 151. 153-155, 159, 163. 165, 
169, 172-178, 181 
Industries, 10 

Inheritance, Law of, 93, 98, 99, 102, 
103, no. 116, 117, 124. 128 
Insjto’-i-BahSr-i-^Ajam, 133 
— Birahman, 101 
— Dilkusha, 133 
—Paid Ba khsh , 104 
— Harkaran, 96 
— jaurd, 101 
^Madho Ram, 101 
—Marinb, 96 
—Munir. 101, 118 
— Muthallath, 101 
— Yar Muhammad. 96 
-YUsufi, 77. 96 
Institutions, 9 
— , educational, 8, 12 
— . Hindu, 64 
— , Moorish, 9 
— , Vocatiohai, 180 
Inventions, 10 

Iqbal, Sir Muhammad, 44, 152, 161 

Iqbal-nama-i-JahangIri, 78 

‘Iqdu’l- Farid, 36 

Iran, 9, 22. 24, 34, 51, 85, 111 

‘Itaq, 9, 47. 82 

Irshad, 17, 57 

Irshad Husain, Maulawi, 109 
^Isa^oji, 74. 121. 129 
Is^aq. MaulBna, 35 


Ishibfat, 126 
I^*arul-Ma^jftb. 103 
Islam, 4, 5, 7. 8. 10. 24. 27. 40. 44. 56. 
63. 99, 100, 102-104, 141, 162, 171- 
173,185 

— , education in, 1 

Islamia College, 138 

Islamic Creed, 68 

— doctrines, 141 

—history, 140, 141, 175 

-law. 7, 17. 20-22. 69. 74, 76, 128, 141 

— learning and culture, 11 

— ^literature, 22, 140 

— Shari*at, 140 

—studies, 55, 109, 136 

— thinkers, 6 

— thought, 14 

Isma*il Ynsuf College, 138 

Isnad, 7 

‘lyar-i-Danish, 54, 78 
*Izzu'd-Dln. Sul^, 15 

J 

Jabir ibn Hayyan, 7 
Jahanara, 81 

Jahangir. 50, 60, 61. 81, 85, 88 
Jaipur, 52, 76 
Ja^, 42 
Jai Singh, 108 
Jalalain, 70, 74 
Jalal, Mulla, 74 
Jalalu'd-Din Khilii. Sultan, 31 
-Ma]^. 74 
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Jalalu'd-Dm SuyQti, {See SuyQ^ 
JamSluM-Dln Ma^Ud, Khwgia. 55 
Jam* baina*r-ra*yain, 126 
Jam-i-BahSdui]^anI, 100 
Jami, 35. 50. 54, 70. 77 
Jami*. 3, 34. 44 
— ‘Abbasi, 125 
— TirmidhI. 123. 131 
Jami*u*l-Qawanln, 96 
Jami‘a-i-Islamiyyah, 135 
Jami*a-i-MillIyyah. 147. 148 
Jami*u*s-Saghir, 20 
JanaBegam. 81 
Jang-i-Nahw. 92 
Jang-i-Sarf. 92 
Japan, 111 
Jantar Mantar. 76 
; Jarlbu*s-Sa*at, 108 
Jaunpur, 37, 51 
Jawahiru'l-Kalam, 125 
Jawahiru’t-Tarklb, 103 
Jihad, 162 
Jubbah, 45 
Judaism, 164 
Jullundhur. 15 
Jum*a, 3 
JUnagarh, 139 
Juris-consults, 9 

Jurisprudence, 9, 20, 21, 23, 30, 33 
49, 69, 100 

Justice, tribunals of, 9 
Jutland, 166 
Juz'u*l-Ladf, 70 


I ^ 

Ka'ba, 5 
Kabul. 81 
Kafir, 171 

Kafiyah, 17, 51, 57, 68, 73, 92, 98, 
116, 121, 129 
Kalam, 68, 141, 145 
Kalidasa. 175 
Kalilah-Dimnah, 54 
Kalim, 101 
Kalima, 3 

Kamal Ataturk, 172 
Kamalu*d-Dm of ^irwan, 55 
— Zahid, 16 

Kanzu'd’Daqa'iq, 104, 123, 130 
Kanru’l-WusUl ila Ma*rifati’l-Ui 
{see U^u'l-Bazdawf) 

Karachi, 168 
Karkhana, 46, 47, 86 
Karima, 95, 107, 133 
Karve, Dr., 149 
Kashfu’l-Haqq, 125 
Kasbifi, Husain Wa'iz, 78 
Kashmir, 37, 64, 85, 87, 96, 168 
Kash^af, 23-25, 64, 124, 126, 145 
Ka shsha f ‘an Haqa’iqi’t-Tanzil. 2: 
Katibl, ‘AH ibn ‘Umar Najmu’d-I 
al-QazwInI, 19, 20 
Keene, 67 

Khadliah. Hadrat, 172 
Khairullah, Murza, 76, 108 
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^iaid.7 

|^ain,4 

—‘Abdullah Totah, Dr., 41 
Kha lio BSxit 107 
Khan . 

— KhHnan {See ‘Abdu'r Raf;Lim 
MirzB) 

^qanl, 35, 54, 78. 98 
JQbaA, 91 

Khauzivani. A^ad ibn Ma^Bd al- 
Harawi, 56 
laayali. 69. 122, 130 
Khirad AfrOz. 113 
Khittbl. Aba Sulaiman, 12 
i^yal. 86 

J^ula^atul-Hisab. 75. 103. 122. 130 
— Makatlb, 76 
KhulBgatu‘?-Sibyan. 103 
Khurasan. 15, 26, 40 
Khurram.88 
KhOzistan, 22 
J^waja Hasan, 31 
— Qutbu’d-Din Baj^tyar Kaki. 16 
K^waja-Zadd, 56 
Khwarizm. 23 

Khwarizmi. Shamsu^d-DIn. 16. 17 
Khavber. 138 
KImiya'>i-Sa‘adat, 53 
Kindi. 36 
Kirman. 22 
Kishn JosU. 54 
Kitabu*l-Aghani. 36 
— MUal wa‘n Nijial. 114 
Komensky, Jan Amos. 42 


Kubra, 74 

Kubra. Najmu’d-Din, A1-, 27 

Kafa.8 

Kuhani. Amir. 14 
Kulliyy at-i- Khusraw. 99 
Kulliyyat of Nafisl. 124 
Kursi. Ayatu’l. 3 
Kusha'yish-nama, 102 
Kuttab. 3. 8 

L 

Lady Irwin College. 174 
Lahore. 13-15. 25. 60. 87. 109. 114. 

120. 137. 149 
Laila MajnOn. 78. 96 
Lai Chand. Story of. 77 
La*l-o-Gauhar. 113 
Lama‘at. 29. 70 
Lamas of Tibet. 59 
Lane-Poole. Stanley. 81 
Latin. 18. 183 
Laud. Archbishop. 90 
Lauh. 3. 96 

Law. 6. 7. 9. 11. 19. 20. 30. 63. 66. 70. 
74, 91, 92, 94, 98. 100. 104. 123. 
142 

Law, Dr. Narendra Nath. 53. 76, 86 
Lebanon. 59 
Leipzig. 25 

Lexicography, 19. 124 
Lexicology, 24 
Lilavati. 54. 77 
Linguaphone Records, 167 
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Literacy, 169. 178 

Literature. 10. 12. 16. 17. 22. 30. 36. 
50. 51. 61. 77. 91, 92. 97, 106, 109, 
110. 115-120, 127, 128, 133, 134. 
137, 140, 141. 164, 177 
Logic. 9. 17. 19. 30, 33. 53. 56. 57. 
69. 74, 91. 92. 98, 99. 101-104, 
116, 117, 121. 127, 128, 141, 143 
London. 29 

— County Council. 180 
Lubbu'l-Albab, 17 
Lucknow. 61. 67, 71-73, 127, 139, 140, 
149 

— University, 140 
M 

Ma'alimu'l-Ustll, 125 
Ma’athir-i-‘AlamgirI, 63 
— Rahlmi, 61 
MabadI Kalamiyyah, 75 
Mabadi'l-Hikmat. 144 
Macaulay. 110 
Mackenzie, Dr. A. H., 184 
Madarik, 23. 70, 124 
Madariku't-Tanzil, 23 
Madkhal. 42 
Madras, 138, 168 

Madrasah, 3, 8, 14. 32. 34, 44, 51, 52, 
61. 67. 90, 91. 137, 150 
Madrasah-i-‘Aliyyah Nisamiyyah, 
127 

Madrasatu’l-*UltIm. 139 
Madras University. 112 
Mahabharata. 54. 78 


Ma^iihllfu’l-Hurnf. 103 
Mahesh-Mahananda, 54 
Mahmud J^iljl of Malwa. 47, 80 
Mafimad-nama. 103 
Mahmud of Ghazna. Sultan. 10-12, 
—^Shah Bahmani, 41 
Maibudhi. 102. 107, 122, 130 
Maibudhi, Husain ibn Mu*m. 5 
73 

Majallatul-Ahkam, 146 
Majma'ul-Bayan, 125 
MajmU'ah, 101 

MajUsI. ‘All Ibnu’l-* Abbas. 39 
Makhfl. Salima Sul^a, 81 , 
Makhzanul-Asrar. 78 
Maktab, 3. 8. 34 
Ma la Budda Minhu, 133 
Malichchha, 171 
Malik, 46 
Maliki, 39 

Malik ibn Anas. 70, 79 
Ma Muqlman, 101 
Manaru’l- Anwar, 22 
Manba‘u Nafa’isi’l-‘UyUn, 59 
Mandla, 170 
Manhiyyat, 122 
M‘anl, 33 

Man la Yahduruhu’l-Faqih, 125 
ManqUlat, 54, 59 
Mantiq, 143 

M. A.-O. CoUege, 138, 139 
MaqamatuU-Harirl. 17-19, 32, 93 
112-114, li6, 117, 120, 129 
MaqtUl, Shaikh. 126 
Ma‘qUlat, 54, 59 
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Marathi, 156, 157 
MarghinSn, 20 

Marjg^inSnl, Shaikh Burhlnu'd-DIn 
Abu*l Hasan 'Ali, 20 
Ma$Sbi^u*8-Sunnah, 25, 26 
MaaSlik wal Mamtlik, 5 
Mafdar-i-Fuynd, 133 
MasbBriqu'l-Anwar, 25, 26 
Masjid, 31 
Mas^lXd, 12 
Masulipatam, 168 
Matali\ 33, 69 
Materia Medica, 39, 119 
Mathematics, 13, 37, 51, 53. 69, 75,91, 
107, 119, 128, 133, 134, 136, 142, 
153 

Ma^nawl, 50, 54, 78 
-Mir Hasan, 113, 114 
Mada'u'l- Anwar, 78 
Maulana, 136 
~Zada, 56 
Maula, Sayyid, 16 

Maulawi, 68, 75, 100, 102, 151, 154, 
161, 173 
Mawaqif, 33, 69 
Mawara’u’n-Nahr, 20 
Mayhew, Arthur, 149, 173 
Mecca, 5, 8, 24, 25, 27, 29, 172 
Mechanical arts, 46 
— inventions, 55 
Mechanics, 53 

Medicine, 6, 8, 9, 13, 38, 39, 53, 69, 
81. 102, 104, 108, 114, 119, 124, 
127, 128, 142 

Medina, 2, 8, 42, 45, 71, 172 


Mekran, 10 
Memoirs, 49, 60 
Mensuration, 128, 132 
Metaphysics, 6, 9, 56, 100, 104, 122 
Mratu *Amil, 98, 99, 121, 128 
Midwifery, 119 
Miftah, 129 
Miftaiml-Adab, 118 
— ‘Ulnm, 33 
Mihr-i-NunrUz, 118 
Mijis^ 102, 108, 126 
Military Science, 180 
Minhaju'd-Dm ibn SirBju’d-Din 
(Minhaju*s>Siraj), 15 
Miniature Painting, 46 
Minto, Lord, 110 
MlnGchihrt 12 
Mir. 92, 99 
— Baqir, 126 
-“Isaghoji, 121 
— Kalan Harawi, 61 
— Qutbi, 74, 121, 129 
— Sayyid Sharif. 33 
— Zahid, 74, 99, 122 
— Zahid Mulla Jalal, 122, 130 
— Zahid UmUr 'Ammah, 123, 126 
Mirahu’LArwBh, 128 
MirWl-UfOl, 144 
Mirqat, 143 
Mirqatu’l-Mantiq. 129 
Mlrza ‘Abbas. 149 
Mifba^i. 17, 57, 99, 128 
Mishkatu’l-Majabih, 26, 69. 75. 100, 
123, 126, 131, 144 


Mizan,57, 63, 73,98,120 
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Mizanu'l-Mantiq, 92, 99, 129 
Mizanu';-Satf, 128 
MizBnu't-Tibb, 102 
Monastries, 61 
Mongolia, 59 
Mongols, 15, 20 
Monserrat, Father, 54 
Moors, 10 

Moral Instruction, 161 
Morals, 143 
Moravia, 42 

Morison, Sir Theodore, 136 
Morocco, 80 
Mosque, 2, 3, 5 
Mu’ adhdh in. 91 
Mu‘alajat of Sadidi, 108. 124 
Mu*allim, 3 
Mu'allimah, 80 
Mu‘allimatu’l-Banat, 80 
Mu‘amalat, 123 
Mu*a^am, Prince, 69 
Mubaj^a^ah Imamiyyah, 103 
Mubarak-nama, 104 
Mubarak, Qadi, 117, 121, 131 
Shaikh, 58, 59, 85 
Mubayyin, 49 
Mubin, 49 
— , Mulla, 130 
Mufassal, 49 
Mufid-nama, 133 
Mufidu'l’Insha', 101, 104 
Mufldu’t-'nUibin, 129 
Mu^ul, 52, 60. 63, 64, 67, 84, 89, 
110 

Mughul Empire, 49, 60, 67 


Muhammadan College, Madras, 138 
Muhammad BihBrI (See Mu^’d- 
Din) 

— Ftolq of Chirasryakot, 109 
— ibn Qasim, 10 
— ImBm Shah. Maulawi 103 
— Muhandis, Shaikh- 108 
— of GhUr, 14 

— Qutbu*d-Din ‘Abdu’l Wali, 

Maulana, 127 
—Salih, Shaikh, 77 
—Shah. 76 

— ShBhi. 76. 108 
— Shaikh, the Muhaddith, 76 
— , Prince, 15 
— Sultan, Prince, 84 
— Tughluq, 22, 32. 35, 83 
— Turk, 56 
Muharram, 42 
Muhassal, 145 
Muhr, 60 

Muhsin Fani of Kashmir {see Fani) 
Muhsinu’l-Mulk, Nawwab, 136 
Muhyi’d-Din alias Muhammad 
Bihari, Mulla, 62 
—of ErkI, 101 

Mu‘Inu*d-Din Chi^ti, Khwaia. 37 
Mu'izzi College, 14 
— School, 14 

Mu'izzu*d-Din Muhammad ibn Sam 
of Ghgr. Sul^, 14 
MGjaz, 108, 124, 131 
Mu]^ta?ar, 20, 33, 57. 68, 121 
— Nafi‘ Sharh Saghir, 125 
Mukhtayarul-Tbarat. 101 
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MuU|ta$ani'l-Ma*8nI, 73, 92, 102, 
107,-116, 121, 129 
— Muj^^^ar, 146 
Mula^ah, 96 
Mulls, 92, 136, 148 
— Jalsl, 99, 130 

— ^Jiwan {see Sbai]^ Ahmad Mulls) 
MullSzSda, 121 
Multan, 10, 11, 32 
Multaqa'l-Ab^ur, 144 
MumtSz Ma^all, 81 
Munir, Mulls, 77 
Mu'nisul-Arwsh, 81 
Muniyatu'l-Muaalli, 129 
Mun8ha‘ib, 64, 73, 98, 120, 128 
Munshi, 94, 161 
Muqaddamah ibn Salsh, 146 
MurSd, 54 
MuiSdSbSd, 32 
MurSd-i-HS^il, 101 
Mursd Juwaini, Mir, 84 
Murcia, 28 

Murta^ KhSn Dakhani, 84 
Musallamu’ th -Thubllt. 75, 92, 123, 
125, 132, 146 
Museum, 12 

Music, 31, 35-38, 50, 53, 61, 62,75, 85, 
86, 170, 175 
MlEsiql, 75 

Muslim, 2-7, 9, 1M4, 19, 27, 33, 34, 
37-39, 42, 53, 86, 91, 93, 94, 97, 
100, 105, 106, 123, 135,137-138, 139, 
147-151, 154, 161, 162, 171-174, 177 
— etiquette, 140 
MutanabbI, 91, 93 


Mutawalli, 31 

MutawaJ, 33, 57, 68, 73, 107, 117 
121,130 

Mu*tazila, 6, 23, 24 
Muwara of ImSm Mslik, 70, 79, 
123,132 

—of ImSm Muhammad, 132 
Muwayyid DiwSna, 31 
Muzna, 79 
Mystic, 13, 29 
— Philosophy, 59 
Mysticism, 17, 26, 70, 141 

N 

Nadhir Ahmad, 151 
Nadwah, 45, 139, 140 
Nadwatu*l-*UlamS\ 139, 150 
Nafhatu'l-Yaman, 91, 92, 111, 112, 
mi29 
Nafisi, 131 

Nahw Mir, 73, 102, 121, 128 
Na’ib, 80 

NaisSni, Mir Tsbir Muhammad, 35 
Na khsh ab. 22 
Nakhshabi. 78 
Nal-Daman, 98 
NSm-i-Haqq, 102, 133 
Naqdu’l-Muha^sal, 145 
Naqdu’n-NusTis, 29, 70 
Naqshbandiya School, 70 
Nsmaul, 52 
Nasaf , 22 

Nasafi, 'AbdullSh ibn Ahmad 
Hsfizu’d-Din, 23 
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Nasafl, Hafi?u’d-Dm Abu’l- 
Barakat, al- 22, 69 
NasaX 131 

Na^ihl, Qadi Abu Muhammad, 13 

Nasir ‘All, 96 

Na^iriyyah College, 15 

Naairu’d-Din, 14. 79 

Na?iru*d-DTn. 15 

Naskh, 62 

Na8ta‘llq, 62 

Navigation, 10 

New Delhi. 174 

Nicholson, Professor R.A., 29 

Nihayah, 63 

Ni‘mat Khan-i-*Ali, 119 
N isabul^Mu thallath. 103 
Ni$abu'$-Sibyan, 101 
NishapUr, 9 
Nizam, Mulla, 63 

— of Hyderabad, H.E.H. Mir ‘Uth- 
man ‘All Khan Bahadur, 142, 146 
Nizami, 35, 50, 52, 54, 78 
Nizamiyyah, 71 
— Observatory, 143 
— of Baghdad, 43 

Ni^amu'd-DIn Auliya, Hadrat, 17 
31. 32, 37, 60 
—Mulla, 67, 71, 72, 75 
Norman, 164 
— Conquest, 42 
Notation, 9 

NuU^batu’l-Fikr, 124, 131 
Nu‘man, 28 


Numerals, Roman, 10 
Nnr Jahan, 62, 81 

Nnru’l-Anwar. 74. 92, 100. 123. 130 
Nnrullah, Qadi, 125 
Nuzhatu*l-Abrar, 77 
— Arwah, 78 

O 

Okhla, 148 

Oriental College, Lahore, 120 
— Publication Bureau, 142 
— University, 115 
Orissa, 93 

Orthography, 30, 95 
Osmania University, 142, 146, 147, 
184 

— University College, 143 
Oudh. 68 

Oxford University, 90, 173, 182 
P 

Pa’inda Beg, 96 
Painting, 46, 61, 62 
Palestine, 42 
Pancatantra, 54 
Pandit, 64 
Pand-nama, 94, 95 
Panipat, 175 

Pan jab University, 115, 120,138, 185 
Panjganj, 73, 116, 120, 128 
Pankhurst, Mrs., 173 
Paris University, 56 
Patanjali, 53 
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Pathology, 39. 40 
Patna, 151 
P8zdah,22 

Pazdawi {see Bazdawi) 

Pedagogy, 40, 142 
Pelsaert, Francisco, 88 
Persian. 13, 26. 29, 34. 35. 51. 54. 57. 
60-62, 64. 70, 76, 81, 82, 89, 
93-98, 101, 103, 105-107, 111-115, 
118, 119, 127, 133, 135, 136, 139, 
140,149 

Peshawar, 138, 168 
Pharmacology, 13 
Pharmacy. 119 
Philology, 30 

Philosophy, 6, 13, 17, 30, 52. 53, 56, 
66, 68, 73, 75, 107, 117, 121, 127, 
128, 137, 141, 142, 153, 159 
— , Moral, 118, 119 
— , Natural, 91, 100, 102, 104 
Physical Sciences, 53 
Physics, 11, 13, 15, 25, 138, 139, 168 
Physiognomy, 53 
Physiology, 40, 153, 175 
Pocock, A. D., 90 

Poetry, 4. 7, 8, 19, 30, 34, 35, 49, 51, 
52, 77, 113, 127, 141 
Politics, 141 
Prince Muhammad, 15 
Propaedeutics (or preliminary learn- 
ing) , 6 

Property, Law of, 127 
Prophet, 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, 27, 37, 38, 43, 
45. 79. 80, 100, 172. 173 


Prose. 52. 77. 102, 113, 127. 141 
Prosody. 33. 49. 117, 119, 127 
Protestantism, 161, 164 
Proverbs, 4. 19 
Ptolemaic System, 1(X) 

Ptolemy, 102, 104 

Punjab, 11. 13. 15. 25. 138, 139, 168 

Q 

QftbisI, 42 
QSbGs-nSma, 53 
Qala-Aqnl, 121, 129 
QSmQs, 124 
Qaushjiyyah, 75, 122 
QanUn, 39, 69, 132 
QanGncha, 40, 108, 124 
QanGnul-MasTldi, 13 
Qasa’id, 78, 99, 112 
— Badr Cbach, 119 
— Khaqani, 119 
—‘Urfi, 118, 134 
Qaushaii, Shamsu*d-Dln, 16 
Qawanln, 125 
Qiranu’s-Sa'dain, 78, 102 
Qissah-i-Sul^, 102 
Qiyas, 7 

Qubbatu’t-Taqdisat, 126 
QudGri, 20, 117, 123. 129 
Quinquennial Review, 157 
Qur’an, 1-4, 7. 11, 23. 24. 26, 27, 
37, 38, 41. 45. 51, 57, 59, 60, 62 
70, 81, 91, 95. 98, 104, 107, 
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140. 141. 144. 145. 148. 153, 162. 
171, 173 

Qutbl. 70. 74, 99. 117. 121, 129 

Qutbu'd-Din Aibak. 14. 83 
—Bakhtyar Kaki. Khwaia, 16 
—Muhammad Khan. 54, 61 
— . Mulla. 71 

R 

Ra^u'd Din. 25 
Radiyya, Sulma. 15. 80 
Rafidah Aslamiyyah, 173 
Ra^ib, 24 
Rah-i-Najat, 133 
Ra^imatullah, ^ai]^. 58 
Rajputana. 76 
Rajshirhl. 95 
Ramaswaml. 149 
Ramayana, 54 
Ram Das. 61 
Rampur, 109 
Ramzu’I-Hidayat, 103 
Raqm-i-Siyaq. 96 
Rashidiyyah, 124 
Rawdul-Anif. 146 
Ray, 39 
Razi, 24, 145 

— . Abu Bakr Muliammad ibn 
Zakaiiyya, 39 
Razm-nama. 54. 78. 

Religion. 2. 7. 38. 54. 58. 64, 65. 98. 
99. 103. 106. 151, 153, 161, 162. 
170 

— . Hindu, 175. 185 


Religious Philosophy, 17 
— Sciences, 59 
— Traditions. 19 

Rhetoric. 16. 19. 33, 68, 73, 91, 92. 
99, 102, 104, 116, 117, 119, 121. 
127. 128, 141 
Riialu*l«Bukhari. 146 
RisBlah * Abdul *Ali Mir Zahid, 130 
—‘Abdul Wasi*. 118, 134 
— Ghulam Yahya, 121, 130 
— Raf‘ Yadain, 103 
— Taudihul-Bayan, 103 
— Toliqiqul-‘Aql, 126 
—Mir Zahid, 74. 104. 130 
— Walidiyya, 49 
Riyadi, 53 
Roman Script, 165 
Rome, 8 

Ross, Sir Denison, 49 
Rousseau, 155 
Rubalyyat of Jami, 70 
Rub*u Mujib, 108 
— Muqan^r, 108 
Ruq‘at-i-Abul Fadl, 104, 112 
— ‘Alamgiri, 64. 96 
— Amanullah Husaini. 134 
Rami, 28, 50. 78 

S 

Sab‘ Mu‘allaqat, 18, 93, 113, 114, 116, 
120, 130 

— Shidad, 122, 132 
Sacy, dc, 18 
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Sd‘di, 16, 35, 50, 52, 53, 57. 63. 77. 
78. 95, 107 

Ssdiq Egerton College, 138 

Sadia, 74, 100, 117, 122, 131 

Sa'dullah, Shaikh. 56 

Sa{Iyu*d-£Hn Ardabill, Mulla, 82 

Safwatu'l-Ma^dir, 133 

Sahlranpur, 128 

Sahba'1, 109 

Sa^ibgatij, 100 

Saliibiyyah, 81 

Sahibji, 82 

Sa^iihain, 70 

Sah^i Nasal, 124 

Sahihu’l-Bu^hri* 69, 80, 123, 126, 
131 

Salb, 78, 96 

Saifu*d-DIn, Shaikh. 56. 57 
Sakkaki, SitajuM'DIxi AbH Ya*qtlb 
Ynsuf ibn 'Ali ibn Muhammad, 
33 

Salar Jang, Sir, 151 
Salih MuUa, 65 
Saltm, Prince, 54, 61, 84 
Salivahan Dallam, Raja, 84 
Samarqand, 23 
San*ah, 46 

Sana% Hakim. 13, 78 
Sanal* Wal Bada’i*, 146 
San'at-i’Ustarlab, 108 
Sanbhal, 32 

Sanskrit, 13, 53,54,60,89,110,115. 
135. 165 


Saracenic Culture, 38 
Sarf-Mir, 73. 99. 120. 128 
Sarkar, Sir JadUnath, 65 
Satnj, 18 

Sawal Jai Singh, 76 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan. Sir, 106-108, 
110, 120, 135, 136, 151 
Sayyid Hasan, 149 
— Maula, 16 

—Muhammad Qannauji, Maulana, 
62 

Scholasticism, 17, 29. 33, 57, 69. 74, 
122,125,128 

Schools, 9, 42. 53, 64, 67, 93-95, 97. 
100, 105, 106, 137, 159. 161-163, 
166, 168, 170, 174, 176, 177, 179, 
183 

— . Arabic, 102, 104 
— . Bengali, 105 
— , Christian, 9 

— , Elementary, 2, 3, 8, 42, 78, 169, 
170, 177 
— , Hindi, 105 
— , Indian, 155 
— . Muslim, 19, 139, 154, 185 
— , Muslim Girls’, 176 
— , Persian, 104 
— , Prussian. 181 
— , Public, 181 
— , Secondary, 3, 8, 180-182 
— , Tirhut, 103 
— , Urdu, 105 
— , Vocational, 180, 181 
Science, 4, 6, 7, 10, 39, 53, 54. 61, 89, 
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106, 110, 115, 155, 162, 174, 175, 
180,182 

Sciences, natural, 6, 100 

Scotch, 164 

Sculpture, 46 

** Secrets of the Self 44 

SeljUqs, 13 

Seville, 9, 28 

Shabbir Husain, 135 

a«fiyah,*73, 116, 120, 129 

StJBih Jahan, 61, 62, 77, 84, 85 

— Muhammad SulaimSn, Sir, 152 

— nama, 12, 50, 53, 78, 99 

—of Iran, 51 

— Waliullah, 68, 70 

^ahrastanl, 114 

Sfeaida* 77 

Siai]^ 3, 30, 31, 45 

— Ahmad, 149 

— A^imad, MullB, alias Mulla Jiwan, 
62 

—Sufi, 62 

Shaikhu'l»Akbar. 28 
Siamayil, 69, 131, 144 
Shams-i-Tabriz. 78 
Shamsiwah. ar>Risalatush-, 19, 20, 
69,144 

Shamsu*d-Din. 20 
— Khwarizmi, 16, 17 
— Qaushaji, 16 

£h^su*l Bazi|ha, 73, 100, 

131 

^ams'ul-Mulk, 17, 32 


Sharafiwah. 117 
Sharafu*d-Din * Ali Yazdi, 78 
—Shaikh, of Man^r, 53, 63, 78 
Shara*i*u*l-Islam. 125 
Sharh *AllBmah Shirazi. 126 
— *Aqa*id of Jalall, 123 
— *Aqa'idu*n-NasafI, 33, 57, 74, 122, 
125, 130, 144 
— Bab Hadi ^Ashar, 125 
— Cha^mtni. 75, 100, 108, 122, 132 
— Hidayatu'l-j^kmah, 56, 73 
— Ka^’l-Haqq, 125 
— Lam'a, 125 
— Ma'ani*l-Athar, 146 
— Mirqatul-UsQl, 144 
— SuUam, 121 
— Tadhkira. 102 
— Tajrid, 125 

— Tah^b, 74, 92. 98, 102, 107, 116, 
121,129 

— ‘Abdu’r RasUl, 101 
— Khulasatul-Hisab. 103 
— Mi’at ‘Amil, 73, 98, 121, 128 
— Qa^da-i-AmUli, 103 
Sharhu AsbBb, 108, 124, 131 
—Mulla Jami, 33, 68, 70, 72, 73, 92, 98, 
99, 107, 116, 129 
Sharhu*! MaqBsid, 145 
— Matali*, 33 

— Mawaqif, 33, 74, 122, 131 
— Wiqayah, 33, 64, 69. 74, 92, 98, 99, 
123, 130, 144 

Sharjiu*sh-Shamsiwah. 74 


122 , 
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^ar^uY^aha'if. 29 
Sharift 117, 124 
Sharifjyyah. 102 
Sharif of Mecca, 24 
^fishi, 123 
Shatibi, 59 
Shavbani. 20 

aerShSbSnr, 51,52, 151 
aibli Nu‘mani, MaulSna, 75, 109, 
110, 139, 151 

^ifr 93, 126 
ShihabuM-Din. 14 
— (5CC Siihiawardi) 

—of Daulatabad, Qa£, 17, 51 
Shikar. 84 

Shiite. 10, 16, 25, 51, 54, 55 
Shirln Khusrav. 78 
Sibawaih, 4 
Sihali, 68, 71, 72 
Sikandar Lodi, 32, 35, 40, 54 
-nama, 35,52,78,93, 96, 112 
Sikhism, 185 
Sina'ah, 46 
Sind, 10, 35 
Sininu’Llslam, 116 
Siraji, 116, 131 
Sirajiyyah, 100 
Siraju'l-Qulnb, 103 
Sirat, 146 
Siratu’r-Rasvil, 146 
Sitti-un-Nisa’, 81 
Sitt-al-Kataba, 79 


Slane,5 

Society, 5, 15, 40, 167 
Sociology, 142 
Spain, 28, 29 
Spienger, Dr, 20 
Srinagar, 55, 87 
State, 9, 65, 67 
Story-writing, 12 
, Subhul-A'sha. 32 
Sudra, 171 
Snfl doctrines, 58 
Snfis, 27, 37 
Snfism, 27, 103 
—Iranian, 28 
Sughra, 74 
Suhaili, 146 

Suhrawardi, Shaikh Shihabu*d-Din. 
26,27 

Sullamu*l-*Ult[m, 74, 92, 103, 117. 
129 

Sultan's College, 33 

Sumayyah, 172 

Sunan Abi DaUd, 124 

-Ibn Majah, 124 

Sunnah, 7, 25 

Surat, 135 

Surgery, 9, 119 

Suwal-o-Jawab, 101 

SuyUti, Jalalu’d-Din, 74, 93, 112 

Syntax, 16, 33, 70, 73, 91, 98. 99, 101. 

102, 121, 127 
Syria, 82 
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T 

TabaqSt'i-Ns^iii, 15 
Tabari, 145 
Tabariatan, 39 
Tabl^. 141 
Tabri, 53 
Tabriz, 25 

Tabriz!, Mulls Qasim Beg. 61 
Tafridu’l-FuiH*, 11 
Tafriqah baina'Mslam wa'z-Zanda- 
qah, at-, 145 

Tafsir. 4, 23, 25, 70, 74, 125, 128, 132, 
141, 144, 145 
—JalBlain, 124, 131 
TafsiriLt A^unadi, 145 
Tal8iru*l-Bai^^, 144 
Tafsmi'l-Kabir, at-, 59, 82 
Tafrini*! Madarik, 131 
Taftazanl, Sa‘du'd-Dln MasUd ibn 
‘Umar, 33, 100, 145 
Talfflwi,132,146 
Tahdhib, 74, 98, 99, 102, 129 
Tahdhibu’l-A^aq, 120 
— Istibsar, 125 
Taj, 88* 175 
Tajrid, 125 

Itlju^d-Din al-‘lraql, 31 
Taj^d, 59 

Ta^t-i-Sulaiman Hill, 55 
Takmil, 140, 141 

TBUbAmul!,81 j 

Talkb!9u*l-Miftah, 129 | 

Talwili. 33, 100, 123 | 


Talwi^t, 126 
Tau<^, 92, 100, 123 
Tau^u*t-Ta]^, 69, 75, 132 
TanS4n,61 

Taqrir-i-Mantiq-i-Amanl, 101 
Ta'ri]^ ‘Ilmul-ICalam, 145 

i-Firiahta, 114 

— i-Fiinz ^ahl, 78 

— -i-TimlIri, 91, 116 

— -i-Yamini, 12, 112, 113, 130 
Ta’ril^u’l-jaulafa\93, 112 
Ta?awwurBt, 117, 121 
— ^ar|i Sullam, 121, 130 
Taadlqat, 117 
‘^S^aih Sullam, 121 
Taahrihu’l-Aflak 75, 122 
Taarih, 132 
Ta8rif,98 
Tatimma, 98, 99 

Teaching, Concentric Method of, 44 
Terreatrial Globe, 51 
Tetanus, 39 
Thatta, 35 

Theology, 6, 19, 23, 53, 63, 91, 104 
127, 136, 141, 143 
— , Bachelor of, 136 
Doctor of, 136 
— , Master of, 136 
— Dogmatic, 30 
— , Muslim 94 
—, Scholastic, 29, 33 
Tibb-i-Akbar, 102 
— Sikandar, 40 
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Tikari, Raja of, 101 
TfmTIr, 32 

Tinni^, 69, 131, 144, 145 
Tis Tal^ti, 98 
Todar Mai, 55 
Toledo, 9 
Toxicology, 39 
Trade, 46, 180 

Traditions 7, 8, 11. 17, 19, 24, 25, 26, 
30, 69, 104, 127, 128, 141 
Translation, Bureau of, 142 
Transoxiana, 20 
Travel, 8, 20, 31, 44, 58, 82, 180 
Travancore, 168 
Treasury, 9 
Tribunals of justice, 9 
Trigonometry, 9 
Tughluqs, 32 
Tughra, 96, 119 
Tu^ira, MuUa, 77 
TuMatu’l-Abrar, 77, 118 
TuMatul-*lraqain, 99 
Turkey, 24, 111 
Turkl, 49, 50, 60-62 
— Poetry, 49 
TGsI, AsadI, 12 

— , Muliaqqiq, (Na§Iru*d-Dm), 126 
— , Naslru’d-Din, 19, 33, 145 
TUd-nama, 78 
Tnran, 85 

U 

'UbaiduUah, J^waja, 49 


Ufuqu*l-Mubtn, 126 
*Ulama\ 14. 68. 71, 136 
*Umar. 4, 42, 82, 172 
*Uniari, 25 
Umayyads, 82 
Umm Haram, 173 
— Sa‘id, 172 

United Provinces, 32, 68. 127, 128, 
133, 135, 139 

University, 3, 10, 12, 71, 111, 136, 
137, 142, 143, 147, 149, 150, 160, 
167, 180-184 

University, Aligarh Muslim, 135- 
137, 140 
Baghdad. 71 
— , Bombay, 113, 185 

Calcutta, 111, U3. 135, 157. 184 
— , Lucknow, 140 
— , Madras, 112 
— , Oriental, 115 
— , Osmania, 142, 146, 147, 184 
—, Oxford, 90. 173, 182 
-, Panjab, 115, 120, 138, 185 
— , Paris. 56 
'Unsuri, 12 
Uqlaidis, 102, 

Urdu, 15, 62, 85. 105, 111-113, 115, 
127, 136. 140, 142, 145, 147. 157, 
165.184 
•Urfi, 78, 98 
Ustad, 3 

Ustolab, TCsPs Risalah on, 124 
U^lu*l Bazdawi, 22, 23 
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U^u^l Fiqh, 74, 144, 146 
-Hadife, 146 
— Klfi.125 

U^u'|b-Sllts|^« 129, 144 
‘Utbi, 12 

*U^mBn Tirmi^, Shaikh. 15 
•Uynnul-Hikmah, 126 

V 

Vedanta, 53 
Vedic language, 89 
Viqaru*l-Mulk, NawwBb, 136 
Vi^wBsrao, 175 
Vyakarana, 53 

W 

Wahshatl, 98 
Waliu*d-Din, Sb aikb- 26 
Waqa’i*, 49 
Warren Hastings, 90 
Wasiyyat-nama, 70 
Wellesley Square, 90 
Wiqa’i‘-i-Ni‘mat Khan-»i-*Ali. 99 
Wiqayah, 91, 123 

Y 

Yahya, 70 
YannUk, 172 


Ya2id,7 
Yemen, 9 
Yogism, 53 

Yusuf Zulai]^ 77, 93, 96, 111, 134 
Z 

S^ar-nama, 78 

Zahid, Kamalu'd-Dm, 16 

:^tr,96 

Zahir-i-FBryabi, 78 
Zahra^^, Abul Qasim, 40 
Zainu*d-Din, Qutb Muhy of Shura* 
Shaijch. 63 
Zainul 'Abidin, 37 
Zam akhsha r. 23 
Zam akhsh arf. 18, 23, 24 
Zarawi, 128 
Zamuji, 42 
Zend Avesta, 59 
Zibul-Mun]^*at, 82 
Zibu'n>Nisa, 82 
Zibu't-Tafasir, 82 
Zich-i-BabadurkhanL 100 
Zindlq, 28 
Zoology, 61, 142 
Zoroastrianism, 185 
Zubdah, 73, 96, 120 
Zubdatul-Usnl, 125 
ZuhOri, 102 
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ERRATA 


Despite consideiable care in proof reading, several errors have crept 
n ; most of them are noted below. Minor variations in spellings have, 
however, not been taken notice of. 

Read — 

On page x line 8, rigours for vigours 

„ 13 5, Najihi for Nasihi 

„ 15 „ 4. Minhfiju's-Sirflj for Minhaj*u8-SirSj 

„ 15 „ 16, Khusrav for Khusrav 

„ 20 23, Jami*u8-Sa^ir for Jami'us-Saghir 

„ 26 „ 4, al-Bukhfc! for al-Bukhgri 

„ 32 10, Subtiul-A‘^5 for Subhu'l-' AshS 

„ 63 „ 13, Ma’athir-i-‘AlamgirI for Ma*athir-i-*Alamgm 

„ 69 „ 4. Shamsiwah for Shamsiwah 

„ 69 ., 8, Al-*Aqa’id for Al-‘Aqai’d 

„ 69 „ 25, Sa^ul for Sal^u’l 

„ 70 „ 14. Wajiyyat-nama for Wasiyyat-nama 

„ 70 „ 21, Sihah-Sittah for Saj^ain 

„ 70 „ 21, authentic for authentic 

„ 74 „ 4, Sullamu’l for Sullam’ul 

„ 74 „ 25, Usnlu’l-Fiqh for U|filluU-FIqh 

„ 78 „ 10, Hafiz for Hafiz 

„ 78 „ 11, Badr-i-^a^ for Badr-i*Chach 

„ 81 „ 3, of for yf 

„ 81 „ 13, Fathpnr for Fathpur 

„ 88 „ 2, Khurram for Khurram 

., 93 „ 2, Sab* for Sab‘ah 

„ 96 „ 1, lauh for lauh 

,. 96 „ 15, Tu|hra for Tu^ra 

„ 96 „ 22, Abu’l-Fa^ for Abu Fadl 

„ 98 ,. 7, Tasrif for Tasrif 

„ 99 „ 2, Hada’iqul for Hada'iqu’l 

„ 101 „ 13, Nisabu*? for NifBbu’s 

„ 103 ,. 14, TaidHiu’l for Tau^u’l 
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On page 103 line 17, HidByah for Hidlyat 

103 M 24, KhulByatn> for J^ulafatu'a 
108 „ 22, QBnHi^a for QBnIXncha 

„ 113 „ 3, Lal-o-Gauhar for Lll-o-Gauhar 

„ 120 „ 16, Al-*AjabuVUjlb for Al-‘Ajabu’l-‘Ijab 

„ 122 „ 20, Qaualiajiyyah for Quaabajiyyah 

„ 126 „ 15, >1^^, Talwi^t for -labiSq Talwi^At 

„ 127 „ 4, ‘Aliyyab for ‘Aliyyah 

„ 128 „ 21. Mii9|tul-ArwS^ for Miz8^iil'-Arw8|i 

„ 142 24, *ImlUlu*i-Mulk for Imldu*l-Mulk 

„ 145 „ 5, RBz! for Ran 

„ 145 „ 10, Wa*z-Zandaqah for Wal-Zandaqah 

„ 146 „ 17, Athlru's for AjdbBr*u8 

„ 152 „ 4, Sulaimln for Sulaiman 

„ 172 „ 21, YawiforYasir 

„ 172 „ 24, Umm Sa*d for Umm Sa‘Id 

„ 184 „ 1, ez-Director for ez-Directro 




